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By CHARLES SUBER 


It seems some people were shaken 
up by some blunt talk in this column 
last issue. They had a chance at rebuttal 
at the ballroom operators’ convention 
in Chicago. 

The attitude of most of the operators 
was one of unhappy contentment. They 
were contented because their business 
was good in terms of rentals, private 
parties, and “over-30" dances. They 


were unhappy because they missed hav- 
ing large numbers of people pay admis- 
sions to dance to live music. 

The business meetings were largely a 
mixture of fantasy and stubborness. 
Sometimes angrily, sometimes wistfully 


(but not altogether ignorantly) they 
embodied a wish for a return to a 


“golden era of big bands”, all of them 
sweet, all of them “danceable”. 
Fortunately, not all the operators 
were in agreement with one up-state 
New York operator who proudly ex- 
plained and recommended to the audi- 
ence his system for troublemakers: he 
pays the local police a dollar a head 








My name is YAMAHA, and I am a distinguished member of a fine old piano 
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for every peace disturber hauled off 
to the pokey. Teen dances are fine. 
he went on, providing colored and 
white are not allowed to mix! Some 
operators looked embarrassed, but no 
one voiced any objection. 

The agents got their lumps, as 
usual, but not all of it was warranted, 
The boys from MCA are still smart. 
ing at the raw deal they had to endure 
last year when Claude Gordon won 
the musicians union best new dance 
band contest. MCA put money into the 
band, ready to accept and promote the 
bookings promised the winning band 
by the operators. The operators re. 
neged, claiming the band wasn’t “dance- 
able”. Gordon and MCA lost a pile. 

This year’s AFM contest came in for 
some spirited discussion. Down Beat 
had criticized the union rule limiting 
a band to 15 pieces. We think that the 


basic instrumention for today’s big 
bands normally starts at 16. And why 
restrict musicians from _ participating 


and exposing themselves to an already 
estranged public? Stan Ballard, secre- 
tary of the AFM, defended the restric- 
tion on grounds of transportation costs 
and that some leaders, if encouraged, 
would organize 40-piece bands. Now 
wouldn’t that be a pity? 

Lawrence Welk was there as the 
operators’ “golden boy”. Larry meant 
well. Especially when he sadly won- 
dered where the new sweet bands were 
—and why it was so hard to get young, 
talented musicians. (Larry, consider this 
an invitation to be my guest at our 
school festivals.) 

Si Zentner was also there and made 
a fervent plea for acceptance and co- 
operation. His remarks hit home so 
accurately that people were on their 
feet shouting at one another as _ the 
meeting was hastily adjourned. 

The convention was not entirely 
fruitless. It was a pleasure to see how 
many operators wanted to do some- 
thing far-reaching by working with 
young people. Some of them actually 
understood that their market to- 
in the hands of the kids 
of today. A minority understood that 
the kids will their 
tastes dictated to them, especially by 
“old men”. 

To prove that age has nothing to 
do with a state of mind, consider the 
reactions of Joe Barry, 73, (Ritz Ball- 
room, Bridgeport, Conn.) and Ray 
Hartenstine, 68, (Sunnybrook — Ball- 
Pottstown, Pa.). Their eyes lit 
up as they praised the enthusiasm and 
musicianship of the Newport Youth 
Band. Barry also had lots to say 10 
praise of Maynard Ferguson who has 


of 
morrow is 


not have musical 


room, 


played often for him always doing well 
All in all, there was more agreement! 
with Down Beat than rebuttal. db) 
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education in jazz 
By Tony Scott 





Dear Student Musician: 


Being a musician, who for years 
in high school, college and the army, 
was considered an “outlaw” for organ- 
izing jazz groups, large and small, I am 
glad to find a school like Berklee where 
a musician can be prepared to make a 
livelihood in the music field and to get 
the advantage of 
group study with- 
out the feeling you 
are breaking the 
rules, by playing 
jazz. In high school 
my playing of jazz 
was always outside 
of my regular 
music courses. 
What a difference 
from today’s 
marching bands 
that use jazz type 
arrangements. In 





Tony Scott 
college I organized a large jazz or- 


which rehearsed 
everyone could get 
conflicting with their classes. During 
the day we would look for empty 
rooms and sneak in for a jam session. 
Among my partners in crime were 
many musicians who today are well- 
known in the fields of music which 
utilize knowledge of jazz techniques in 
playing and writing. 

What a relief to find a college 
which encourages and sponsors jazz 
groups of all sizes and provides for the 
growth of composers, arrangers and 
musicians in the jazz field 

I have had many years of for- 
mal training in classical music both as 
a composer and musician and I know 
that it was of great value to me. I 
only wish that I had had more easy 
access to my jazz training in a school 
like Berklee or at least have had a 
choice in the type of music I would 
like to follow for a creative and suc- 
cessful career. 

Hats off to a school that has scholar- 
ships in jazz for musicians overseas as 
I have traveled there and know what 
a great interest there is for this music 


chestra at night so 


together without 


Long live Jazz and Berklee!! 


Touy Scott 


First Semester Classes begin 

January © May ® September 

For Information .. . write to 
BERKLEE School of Music 

284 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass 
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CHORDS A pleonns 


More Thumbs Up for Nat 

JUST FINISHED READING THE 
NAT ADDERLEY ARTICLE NAT 
TALKS BACK IN AUG. 4 _ ISSUE. 
RECOMMEND IT BE MADE DAILY 
REQUIRED READING FOR SUCH 
JAZZ WRITERS AS GLEASON, HENT- 
OFF, WILSON, AND PARTICULARLY 
BALLIET AS A MODEL OF CLARITY 
AND HONESTY. IT’S THE MOST RE- 
FRESHING THING I'VE READ DUR- 
ING THE LAST 20 YEARS IN THE 
BEAT. MY CONGRATULATIONS TO 
MR. ADDERLEY. 
Copenhagen, Denmark Norman Granz 
Evansville Hurrahs... 

After reading your article on the Evans- 
ville Jazz festival, I have only one thing 
to say: I dig Hal Lobree. 
Midland, Texas 

Evansville must be a swinging town for 
the citizens to offer their homes and other 
facilities to the musicians playing the festi- 
val. It’s nice to read something good about 
iazz festivals . 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
... And Complaint 


Your article in the Sept. 15 issue of 
Down Beat concerning the the Evansville 
Jazz festival was fairly accurate in most 
respects, but I wish to point out what I 
believe to be a serious omission on your 
part. 

In paying tribute to the various persons 
and groups who worked to promote the 
festival and make it a success, you com- 
pletely overlooked the tremendous job of 
free advertising done by this city’s radio 
and television stations. 


Scott Stripling 


Harry Cooper 


This station arranged for an airplane to 
be flown over nearby communities drop- 
ping free tickets to the festival; our disc 
jockeys plugged the festival from sign-on 
to sign-off; I rarely did a newscast without 
a mention of the festival and gave the jazz 
festival twice as much attention on news- 
casts than it otherwise would have de- 
served. Other radio and television stations 
were equally as active. 

I am convinced that the thousands of 
dollars of free advertising given to the fes- 
tival by this city’s radio and _ television 
stations was twice as effective as anything 
the newspapers ever did . . . and we were 
not even mentioned in the article. 
Evansville, Ind. 

Robert F. Wilson 
News Director, WJPS 


‘Trane on Right Track 
The jazz world should be thankful for 
John Coltrane! May Down Beat continue 
its fine articles. 
Chicago, Ill. 


DB Too One Way? 


J applaud Russ Bowman for his views 
as expressed in Chords and Discords in 


Bonita Walker 


hiidba 


the Aug. 18 issue. It’s a shame, I think. 
that a trade magazine should lean almost 
completely toward one phase so heavily, 
whether it be the best-selling form of jazz 
or not. I am keeping away from the term 
“broadminded” because I can tell by your 
staff's writing that they are well-educated 
men. But I believe you are playing it a bit 
too close to commercialism. 

I have close friends in just about every 
form of jazz. Many of them say they don't 
read Down Beat because its leanings are 
too one-sided . I would enjoy Down 
Beat much more if you would give a little 
more attention to those jazzmen who, un. 
fortunately, came along a few years before 
the present crop... 

San Diego, Calif. Frank Bowers 

In its 26 years, Down Beat has strived 
to keep its readers informed of the latest 
happenings in the music world. It has also 
attempted to include historical material 
from time to time, as a glance at the hun. 
dreds of back copies would show. But 
Down Beat is also cognizant of the sparse. 
ness of such material in its pages in the 
last few years. In our attempt to give the 
magazine more scope, we recently have 
added two record reviewers, Gilbert Er- 
skine and (in this issue) Pete Welding, 
who specialize in other than modern jazz. 
Down Beat has commissioned Charles 
Edward Smith, a jazz critic and author of 
long standing, to write an article on clar- 
inetist Edmond Hall. Art Hodes, a pianist 
well known among traditionalists, has 
promised to write about his experiences at 
early jam sessions with men like Bix Beid- 
erhecke. Also scheduled is an article on 
trumpeter Bob Shoffner, a man whose jazz 
experience includes working with King 
Oliver. P.S. Down Beat isn’t a “trade” 
magazine. 


Soul Reporting 

Your Sept. 15 issue leveled a justifiable 
slap at the news services for their “sloppy 
reporting” of a rock-and-roll show as 4 
jazz festival. 

Later on in the issue John Tynan re 
ported on Les McCann’s listeners coming 
up to the musician at the end of a set and 
trying to touch him and, using McCann's 
quote, “like we've healed them.” Man, oh 
man. This so-called “soul” attitude will 
probably give jazz a shot in the arm, but 
statements like McCann’s are nothing more 
than a kick in the head. Down Beat, too, 
is guilty of sloppy reporting when it prints 
idiotic opinions like that. 
Toronto, Canada Dave Martins 

Tynan's was not a case of sloppy 1 
porting. McCann's 
peared in Down Beat was an accurate ané 
direct quote. 


Mehegan, Critics, McCann 
I would like to respectfully submit @ 
dissenting opinion in the case of Messrs 


statement at is ap- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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CHORDS 
(Continued from page 6) 


Gitler and Wilson versus Les McCann. 

I realize that it is a difficult task, wad. 
ing through some 20 or 30 releases aq 
week, writing a brisk review to give the 
hasty shopper some general clues (not un- 
like an elevator operator in a department 
store: “men’s funk, soulsville, modified 
ethnic, ladies’ extended form, children’s 
hard bop, etc.”), and finally making some 
comment in depth, preferably in capsule 
form. 

This is not an easy task, since, as Stra- 
vinsky has pointed out, some insincere art 
is very good and a great deal of sincere 
art is often very bad. Further, no reviewer 
can be entirely oblivious to a jazz album 
selling upwards of 30,000 copies, and jf 
the performer involved is not a congealed 
Buddha, a reviewer can look good, at least 
on paper, if he can put someone away 
until Jazz Review disinters him. 

Also, a reviewer may feel that his 
charges (the audience) have been truant 
in embracing a new release without his 
consent. If some popular album strikes 
the reviewer's fancy, then he can lend his 
approval (father-image style) to the LP in 
question. 

At the risk of Ralph Gleason’s not send. 
ing me any more bass lines, I would like 
to submit that Gitler and Wilson are 
guilty of a serious goof in the McCann 
matter. The crux of their position seems 
to be the issue of simulated funk (homog- 
enized to Gitler) as opposed to authentic 
funk. 

In recent years a complex mystique has 
developed over this question of funk. Mu- 
sicians themselves are not always sure as 
to whether some funk is spurious or real 
(Miles has accused Oscar of spurious 
funk), so I suppose critics can be excused. 

A short while back, a best-selling LP of 
simulated funk won all kinds of kudos 
from critics and public alike, which is all 
right for the public, which only knows 
what it likes, whereas the critic is sup- 
posed to deal with the deeper problems 
of the Platonic “good.” Values these days 
are at a low ebb since Monk, who doesn’ 
even pretend to play the piano, is deemed 
No. 1 in that department. 

I am not completely familiar with Git- 
ler’s frame of reference in these matters. | 
know Wilson doesn’t care for either Peter- 
son or Hawes, thereby rejecting the two 
leading exponents of authentic keyboard 
funk. Wilson is also very fond of John 
Lewis. 

It seems to me that Les McCann ha 
become the unwitting victim of Gitler’ 
irritation of simulated funk and Wilsons 
distaste for funk in general, spurious oF 
not. 

McCann, to me, is the most refreshing 
pianist since Hampton Hawes, excluding 
nonfunky Bill Evans. He is authentic 
original. possesses a fine harmonic ane 
textural sense at the keyboard, and is 4 
exciting performer. He plays the hell out 
of a ballad, in a very personal way, ane 
comes by his “funk” as naturally at 4 
lemming takes to unwarranted destruction 
in times of famine. 


New York City. John Mehegat 
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... SAYS CONRAD GOZZO 


“My Leblanc Golden Horn 
really gets on the record 
in the toughest sessions!” 











CONRAD GOZZO, Rated as America’s Outstanding Studio and Recording Trumpet Player 


His Instrument: 
the LEBLANG 
Golden Horn! 


**My career depends on how well my 
horn picks up in recording sessions. 
My Leblanc 707 Golden Horn is better 
than any other under the mike. 

It has a real quality feel, beautiful 


tone, and flawless pitch.” 


BLANG 


for Those Who Seek Beauty and 
Expression through Music! 
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DONT MISS THIS GREAT NEW ALBUM 
“A PORTRAIT OF DUKE ELLINGTON” 


RECORDED BY DIZZY GILLESPIE AND HIS 16-PIECE BAND 
FEATURING THE FAMOUS ELLINGTON TUNES: 


SIDE 1 SIDE 2 

IN A MELLOTONE CARAVAN 

THINGS AIN'T WHAT THEY USED TO BE SOPHISTICATED LADY 
SERENADE TO SWEDEN JOHNNY COME LATELY 
CHELSEA BRIDGE PERDIDO 

UPPER MANHATTAN MEDICAL GROUP COME SUNDAY 


DO NOTHING TILL YOU HEAR FROM ME 


REMEMBER: THIS OFFER WILL BE MADE 
ONLY TO DOWN BEAT READERS 


WATCH FOR: COMPLETE DETAILS IN YOUR 
DOWN BEAT IN THE VERY NEAR FUTURE 

















STRICTLY AD LiB 


NEW YORK ll 








Tony Scott left New York last December to spend two | =" 
years traveling in the Orient. After playing for one week in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, with a local group, he went on to Tokyo, 
where he has been performing occasional club and TV dates, 
The jazz clarinetist and his wife Fran eventually rented a The e\ 
house and have been residents of the Japanese city for the ]} mistakab 
past nine months. Scott, whose aims have been to study the } about ha 
ethnic culture and music of the Far East, recently signed for | 4s financ 
a nine-week tour of Southeast Asia under the sponsorship of | season h 


. te 
wmiirmaxs1t ea | the U. S. State Department. He will visit that at L 











| Indonesia, Malaya, and Thailand as a Even t 
Y single. In places where there are no ac- ct. In 
response 1 __ iis In places where ther ) is 
companying musicians available, he will Opera cc 
play tapes and lecture on jazz. of the le 
: . . zons Ut 
The Quincy Jones Band arrived in New ad o 
York on Sept. 12 aboard the S.S. United gate le: 
States after nine months in Europe. They io live | 
have been vacationing, playing a few one- hacked d 
nighters, and are now at Pep’s in Phila- word ja 
delphia. New York City will have an op- promotic 
portunity to hear the band during a wine of 
month-long engagement at Basin Street ented Unlimite 
East beginning Nov. 4... Bandleader Johnny Richards a 
moved from New York to Los Angeles to work on a library image o 
for the new Stan Kenton Orchestra . . . Marshall Brown’s uate s 
Newport Youth Band represented Local 802 of the AFM in These 
the mammoth Labor Day parade on Fifth Ave. . . . Roulette Siawad 
Records presented daily concerts by the Maynard Ferguson ‘ial flo 
Band during the 1960 high fidelity show. a 


the licer 

The Zoot Sims-Al Cohn Quintet, on a recent engagement Evansvil 
at the Half Note, included Mose Allison, piano; Bill Crow, | /sland ( 
bass, and Gus Johnson, drums. Sims will accompany the 
Gerry Mulligan Concert Band on their 








American and European tour as a special Ps -_ 

tenor saxophone soloist . . . Ornette Cole- he an 

man replaced bassist Charlie Haden with fo your 

Scott La Faro before heading west for a the Qual 

Jazz Workshop date in San Francisco. nights ir 

Coleman will be back in New York on Philac 

Nov. 1 to open opposite the Modern Jazz jazz was 

Quartet at the Village Vanguard. The police v 

club’s manager, Max Gordon, booked Inspecto 

Coleman at the request of MJQ musical four pol 

Unlimited, even response in every director John Lewis. ion a 
erhaps 

register from every Symmetricut Reed Singer-pianist Nina Simone has been a hit at the Village | coholic | 
Gate and returns in December for a third extended engage- With 


... that's why top musicians cae ao 
. el ment. Her accompanying trio is Al Shakman, guitar; Chris | the ball 


Whit, bass; Bob Hamilton, drums. Owner Art D’Lugoff, who | infield jt 
tried a jazz policy through the summer in place of folk | little int 
music, will continue with jazz indefinitely . .. Drum protege | Cannon 
Barry Miles, age 13, is featured on college dates in New } whether 
Jersey, with a group consisting of pianist Nat Pierce, bassist | It's like 
Vinnie Burke, tenor saxophonist Bob McGall, and blues | told to 
vocalist Big Miller. They have dates to fill every weekend | but tal 


throughout the world consistently 
rely on these precision 


made responsive reeds. 








until the first of next year. tadius.” 

, . er juan Adde 

. American jazz pianist Freddie Johnson is ill ina hospital in i, re 
WMA this Copenhagen, Denmark . . . Bassist Oscar Pettiford, who died group Vv 
(Continued on page 67) League 
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THE EVIDENCE 
OF THE DAMAGE 


The evidence of the damage was un- 
mistakable: as the summer wore on, 
about half the jazz festivals reported in 
as financial flops. Indeed, the festival 
season had started off with a failure 
that at Los Angeles. 

Even the word jazz had become sus- 
pect. In Pittsburgh, the Civic Light 
Opera company at first tried to back out 
of the lease it had given to Jazz Hori- 
zns Unlimited — the company was 
afraid of riots. When Jazz Horizons 
made legal moves to force the opera 
to live up to the lease, the company 
backed down, but they specified that the 
word jazz was not to be used in any 
promotion or publicity, except where the 
name of the producers, Jazz Horizons 
Unlimited, Inc., had to appear. 

To such a melancholy level had the 
image of jazz sunk as a result of the 
trouble at Newport. 

These were some of the festivals that 
followed after Newport (made a finan- 
cial flop by the city’s cancellation of 
the license), Atlantic City (a success), 
Evansville, Ind., (a success), Randall’s 
Island (a flop), and Detroit (a flop): 

Philadelphia 

A cop was heard telling a motorist, 
“The parking lot for that crazy show is 
to your right. The “crazy show” was 
the Quaker City Jazz festival, held three 
nights in Connie Mack stadium. 

Philadelphia, too, had concluded that 
jazz was trouble-making music, and the 
police were looking for it. Two police 
inspectors, a captain, 72 patrolmen, and 
four police dogs stood by to go after 
troublemakers. There was no trouble; 
perhaps significantly, there were no al- 
coholic beverages on sale in the stadium. 





With crowds seated in the stands of 
the ball park, and the bandstand in the 
infield just beyond third base, there was 
litle intimacy to the performances. Said 
Cannonball Adderley, “I don’t know 
whether I dig playing in the ball parks. 
I's like calling a child who has been 
told to stay within hollering distance 
but takes the maximum allowable 
Tadius.” 

Adderley had had recent sad experi- 
ence with ball park performance: his 
gtoup was only half heard at the Urban 
League “jazz festival” in Chicago. But 


unlike the Chicago event, the Philadel- 
phia festival had good _ stereophonic 
sound. At least Cannon was heard, if 
little seen, by the distant audience. 

On the program was a_ standard 
roster of festivaleers: the Duke Elling- 
ton Band, Lambert-Hendricks-Ross, the 
Dizzy Gillespie Quintet, Art Blakey's 
Jazz Messengers, the Oscar Peterson 
Trio, Dinah Washington, the Dave 
Brubeck Quartet, the Horace Silver 
Quintet, Herbie Mann’s Afro-Cuban 
group, and the Chico Hamilton Quin- 
tet, plus the Jack Teagarden Sextet and 
the Gene Krupa Quartet. Comparative- 
ly new to the festival scene were the 
Toshiko Mariano Quartet and the Fred 
Kaz Trio. Ornette Coleman, playing 
his first large eastern jazz festival, 
garnered polite applause. 

Philadelphia itself was represented by 
the Harold Corbin Quartet, the Red 
Rodney Quintet, and singer Gloria 
Lynne. The Four Freshmen were there 
as a crowd-gathering device. They were 
coyly out of place in the event. 

If all this sounded like an event 
dreamed up by George Wein; that, no 
doubt, was because Wein produced it. 

Estimated loss of the festival: 
$15,000. 

Commented Wein: “Look, we have 
a flop. I’m not the boy to say any- 
thing else. I think if you have a failure, 
come right out and say so. Don't give 
the artists any exaggerated ideas about 
themselves. When they bomb, let them 
know it. If nothing else, it will give you 
a lever the next time you have to bar- 
gain with them.” 


Buffalo 

Wein, in partnership with Ed Sar- 
kesian of Detroit and Al Grossman of 
Chicago, produced four festivals in 
August. Along with those at Detroit 
(see Down Beat, Sept. 29), there were 
two smaller, two-night festivals at 
Buffalo and Pleasure Island in Wake- 
field, Mass. 

The Buffalo festival drew 8,000 per- 
sons its first night and 6,000 the second 
night. The festival theme was “Buffalo 
Likes Jazz” (in Evansville, the theme 
had been “Indiana Likes Jazz”). There 
was no trouble. The Buffalo police de- 
partment had announced in advance 
that a newly formed K-9 corps of five 
German shepherd dogs would be on 
hand to control the jazz fans, whom 


Buffalo cops, like those in Philadelphia, 
evidently expected to be wild-eyed 
fanatics. This was another indication of 
the image projected by the Newport 
rioters. Buffalo, too, saw Cannonball, 
Ellington, Peterson, and Krupa on hand, 
along with Louis Armstrong. 

Local performers included the Sam 
Noto Quartet (trumpeter Noto has 
played first trumpet for Stan Kenton, 
Billy May, and Woody Herman) and 
singer Patti Leeds. 

Pleasure Island 

Last year, producer Wein presented 
the first Boston festival at Fenway ball 
park. It was a financial failure. This 
year, he was invited by ex-disc jockey 
Norm Prescott to stage the festival at 
Pleasure Island, a 70-acre amusement 
park on a man-made island not far 
from Boston. Prescott, who lost his DJ 
job at WBZ during the payola scandals 
early this year, is now executive vice 
president of Pleasure Island. 

Extensive anti-riot security measures 
were taken. There was no _ trouble; 
again, there was no alcohol sold on the 
grounds. Wein said the festival went 
well. “No trouble, no problems, and 
almost capacity business each of the 
two nights.” 

Wein and Sarkesian had also planned 
to stage a festival in Pittsburgh's Forbes 
Field early in August, but cancelled the 
idea after the Newport debacle. This 
opened the way for Jazz Horizons, an 
organiaztion of 2,000 Pittsburgh-area 
jazz fans. 

They booked Nina Simone, Dizzy Gil- 
lespie, the Newport Youth Band, Woody 
Herman's fourth herd, the Horace 
Silver Quintet, Oscar Peterson, the Art 
Farmer-Benny Golson Jazztet, Lambert- 
Hendricks-Ross, Brubeck, and 
local groups, including the Charles Bell 
Quartet, winner of the Georgetown uni- 
versity jazz contest last May. 

Publicity on the festival was good 
though it was called the Modern Music 
festival. But the people of Pittsburgh 
were more interested in the first-place 
Pittsburgh Pirates and a county tair. 
Rain on Sunday night helped knock 
the three-day gross down to $30,000, 
producing an estimated loss of $20,000. 


several 


Phil Brooks, president) of Jazz 
Horizons, said the organization was 
“beaten, bloody, and bruised.” But, he 


added, “We will be back next vear.” 
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ONE CLUB BURNS, 
ANOTHER RETURNS 


Score card of jazz clubs: one more 
gone, and another back on the scene. 

Missing from the roster of the na- 
tion’s jazz clubs is Cleveland’s Theatri- 
cal grill, the city’s top jazz spot for 25 
years. It was destroyed by fire in mid- 
September. But it will be replaced, and 
two weeks later, one club that had dis- 
appeared did a comeback: Fack’s Il 
in San Francisco was opened again, 
though under a new name. 

The Cleveland fire did not bring can- 
cellation of the contracts of artists 
booked there: Jules Weinberger, man- 
ager of the nearby Hickory grill, 
offered to pick up the contracts of 
headliners who had been scheduled to 
play the Theatrical grill. These in- 
cluded the Ramsey Lewis and Ellie 
Frankel trios. Weinberger also offered 
to pick up any future contracts held by 
the theatrical. 

Morris Wexler, owner of the Theatri- 
cal, agreed, and Weinberger promptly 
announced that Roy Eldridge, the 
Illinois Jacquet Quartet, and the Terry 
Gibbs Quartet would also play his room. 

Curiously, the fire may mean that 
there will be two name jazz rooms in 
Cleveland. Weinberger began making 
further alterations in the recently- 
remodeled Hickory to accommodate 
larger groups. Meantime, Wexler was 
making plans to open a new club on 
the Theatrical site—and within 60 days. 

But the fire brought losses to the 
musicians playing at the Theatrical. Red 
Holt, drummer with Ramsey Lewis, lost 
his drums in the fire, and El] Dee Young 
lost his bass. Holt scurried around 
Cleveland to assemble a new set while 
Young flew to Chicago to pick up an- 
other instrument he had at home. 

“I'll never find another bass like the 
one I lost,” Young lamented. “It will 
take a jong while just to break in this 
other one.” 

Ellie Frankel, pianist and leader of 
the house group, lost part of her ward- 
robe in the fire; her bassist, Lou Lacey 
also lost his instrument, and the drums 
owned by the house were destroyed. 

In San Francisco, Fack’s II, shut 
down in an income tax dispute the night 
after Duke Ellington opened there last 
July, has been bought by young and 
wealthy Michael Du Pont, and re- 
opened Sept. 26. 

The club will be renamed Neve: San 
Francisco, and Ellington, on the coast 
for a special appearance at the Monterey 
Jazz festival, will go back to finish out 
his contract there. 


Following Ellington, Jackie Cain and 
Roy Kral or Lambert-Hendricks-Ross 
will headline. 
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PHILADELPHIA DA SEEKS 
PAYOLA INJUNCTION 


Victor H. Blanc, Philadelphia’s dis- 
trict attorney, has acted to “perpetually” 
stamp out what he calls a $140,000 
payola scheme in his city. He is seeking 
a civil court injunction barring record 
distributors from doling out payola and 
disc jockeys from taking it. 

Blanc is aiming at 11 distributors and 
28 jockeys he accuses of taking part 
in the huge scheme that won for Phila- 
delphia a reputation as one of the na- 
tion’s worst payola centers. Members 
of this group, plus any others who 
wanted to, would sign a consent decree 
permanently barring them from giving 
or taking payola. Those of the accused 
group refusing to sign would be charged 
under Pennsylvania’s bribery act. Those 
who signed and violated the provisions 
could be charged with contempt of 
court as well as bribery. 

The DA said the payola racket is 
still flourishing. He said the record 
firms would like to kill payola but that 
“one company cannot cut it out until 
all the rest cut it out.” 

Blanc’s maneuvers sounded like a 
good thing for the music business. But 
then he reported that a disc jockey or- 
ganization was being formed to enable 
radio and television performers to 
“police themselves.” It will be headed by 
TV disc jockey Dick Clark. 

Blanc said Clark is “innocent of 
payola.” But, among the 28 accused 
jockeys, Clark’s former sidekick, Tony 
Mammarella, was named. Blanc didn’t 
explain how Mammarella, who quit 
when the payola scandals broke, could 
be involved if his boss is innocent. 

Clark, meanwhile, is acting as if the 
payola mess had never been uncovered. 
He drew the biggest crowds of the year 
in a recent personal appearance at At- 
lantic City’s Steel Pier and he continues 
to push junk music on his national 
Bandstand program. 

But more disturbing is a report from 
Eugene Gilbert’s syndicated What 
Young People Think column, which ap- 
pears in hundreds of daily newspapers. 

Gilbert reported that a nationwide 
survey of teenagers showed 69 percent 
felt Clark justified in promoting records 
in which he had a financial interest. 

“This enthusiastic vindication of their 
idol,” Gilbert wrote, “ignores the fact 
that Clark has already divested himself 
of his record company interests and 
agreed to stick to entertaining.” 

A defender of Clark said, “It’s his 
company and his show, so it’s his priv- 
ilege to do what he wants.” An op- 
ponent said Clark’s conduct “cheated 
the public” and didn’t give all records 
an equal chance of becoming hits. 

But only 10 percent of those sur- 
veyed approved direct payola for play- 


ing certain records. Another 21 percen 
thought it “wasn’t too bad,” 30 percep 
called it “undesirable” and 38 percen 
called the practice “very wrong.” 

On the broader issue of their ow, 
fathers accepting gifts from busines 
associates seeking favors, a surprising 
58 percent said they see nothing wrong 
with dad accepting payola. 

One of the dissenters, 17-year-olj 
John Chelstrom of St. Paul, said he r. 
garded any compromising of ethics a 
“another symbol of the moral sicknes 
of our society.” 


AFM-SPONSORED 
BAND CONTEST SWINGS 


During the week of Oct. 8-15, dance 
bands across the land are swingin 
like old times. To celebrate Nation 
Dance Festival week, the America 
Federation of Musicians is holding 
the regional contests of their second an. 
nual national dance band competition 

More than 170 dance bands locate 
between Moses Lake, Wash., and Clear. 
water, Fla., will be playing the required 
song Melancholy Serenade, written by 
the festival’s honorary chairman, Jacki: 
Gleason, along with a set of their ow 
arrangements. The winners of the re 
gionals will compete in semifinals an 
finals several weeks later. The festivd 
is co-sponsored by the National Ball 
room Operators association and AFM 

George V. Clancy, AFM_ treasure 
and chairman of the best-band compet: 
tion, announced the bands will be com: 
peting for prizes consisting of more tha 
$20,000 worth of new band instrument 
donated by the nation’s leading bané 
instrument manufacturers; a nation-wid 
tour of famous ballrooms offered by th: 
NBOA,; a special two-week engagemet! 
at the Flamingo hotel in Las Vega 
Nev.; a complete new outfit for th 
winning band by Saxony Clothes @ 
New York, and many other offers bein: 
reviewed by the national dance bani 
committee, including recording album 
and television appearances. 

Ronnie Drumm, leader of a Samm 
Kaye-styled band from Springfielk 
Mass., filed the first entry in ear 
August to start this year’s competitio 
Drumm was nosed out in the New Yor 
finals last year by Claude Gordon's Li 
Angeles band. 

Among those entrants to date ha 
been Los Angeles bandleaders Ja 
Mellman, Johnny Anderson, Ret 
Block, and Tommy Oliver who were « 
last year’s contest at the Palladius 
Others were Joseph Epps, Jerry Je 
nings, Abe Most, Johnny Catron, Be 
Tate, Pat Chartrand, David Wells, Kei! 
Williams, and George Andrews. 

Entered in New York are Leo S. Ba} 
Gerry Bendett, Frank Caputo, To® 
Carter, Robb Davis, Ben O'Haiti, RY 
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AID FOR YOUTH 
Herman D. Kenin (left), president of the American Federation of Musicians, is shown presenting 
to a tickled-to-death Stan Kenton the union's check for $1,000 in aid of scholarships to Kenton's 


clinics at the annual summer band camp. 


sell Dunn, David Lewys, Bernie Mann, 
Chris Marlo, Tommy Ortel, Joseph 
Payne, Bill Shiner, Alan Sitkowski, and 
Al Worsley. 

Other entries include Johnny Cardoni, 
Jimmy Diamond, Allan Teeter, all from 
San Francisco, Calif.; Chester Cline, 
Ozzie Howard, and John Lanzillo, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Allan Jackson, Newark, N. J.; 
Jimmy Driscoll, Baltimore, Md.; Wade 
Springsted, St. Joseph, Mo.; Hal Curtis, 
Jack Purcell, Glenn Ross, and Bobby 
Vinton, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles Peak, 
Horace Puckett, and Sandy Sandifer, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Rob Aaberg, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Johnny Austin and Al 
Raymond, Philadelphia, Pa.; L. J. Speck, 
Morristown, N. J.; Arlen Saylor, Potts- 
town, Pa.; Tommy Glass, New Haven, 
Conn.; Johnnie Kaye, Peru, Ill; Fred 
Grant, Lima, Ohio; Jimmy Cook, Las 
Vegas, Nev.; Eddie Madden, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; Steve Laughery, Moses 
Lake, Wash; Henry Gallagher, Rich- 
mond, Calif.; George Parrish, Paynes- 
Ville, Ohio; Jack Howard, Clearwater, 
Fla., and Pat Alparone, Plainfield, N. J. 

Comic Gleason is lending his support 
to the contest, he said, in the hope that 
it will help bring back big bands. 


WHEN IS A COFFEE 
HOUSE A CABARET? 

The cabaret division of the New York 
City police department contends that 
the Greenwich Village coffee houses are 
cabarets because they serve food, bev- 
rages, and put on entertainment. 

To avoid such classification, which 


entails the necessity of obtaining cabaret 
licenses and work cards for employes, as 
well as paying cabaret-operating taxes, 
the Village’s espresso house owners have 
formed an association to battle the 
police on the issue. 

Police action has been prompted by 
a recent trend to feature poetry read- 
ings, folk singers, and jazz groups in the 
places where formerly espresso was the 
main attraction. San Francisco beatniks 
have been credited with bringing this 
idea to New York’s Village about three 
years ago. 

Many of the entertainers receive their 
pay out of the hat that is passed around 
the room after a performance. These 
entertainers say they would prefer to 
keep it that way on account of taxes. 

Coffee houses using jazz groups usu- 
ally confine their music activities to 
weekends, when the Village is full of 
Visitors. Two spots regularly using jazz 
are Phase 2 and Cate Rafio. Phase 2 has 
been featuring a small modern group 
led by trumpeter William Dixon, the 
founder and former president of the 
United Nations Jazz Society. The Ratio 
does not identify its group in ads. 

This summer, police brought the situ- 
ation to a boiling point by issuing a 
flurry of summonses not only 
on the owners but also on coffee house 
employes ranging from bovs to 
Pheir complaint was that the 
did not have cabaret licenses, 
nor did the employes have cabaret cards. 

When the action came up for a court 
hearing last month, the owners of the 


served 


bus 
cashiers. 


houses 


cited places assumed legal responsibil- 
ity for their employes and retained at- 
torney Maxwell T. Cohen to represent 
the coffee house owners association. 

Cohen, familiar to Down Beat readers 
for his battle against the cabaret card 
system, based his case for the coffee 
houses on historical precedent. He in- 
sisted that references to “cabarets” had 
been introduced into local legislation in 
the 1920s to control speakeasies. The 
term referred to establishments where 
entertainment, food, and alcoholic 
beverages were sold, he said, and main- 
tained that the police department had 
overstepped its authority without cause 
when it issued summonses to espresso 
houses, where no liquor is sold. 

It was Cohen's contention that if the 
coffee houses are classified as cabarets, 
so might movie houses and cafeterias 
be put into the same category. Movie 
houses sell popcorn and soft drinks. 
while cafeterias operate with piped-in 
music. This would give the police un- 
lawful authority and control over many 
areas of the entertainment industry, he 
argued. 

“Police control over an area of cul- 
ture and entertainment,” Cohen warned. 
“carries the connotation of censorship 
and taste-control.” 

If the hearing judge decides in favor 
of the coffee houses, it will mean more 
employment for jazz musicians. But if 
he favors the police, many of the coffee 
spas will go out of business, while others 
will revert to just coffee. 


BLUES SOCIETY GROWS 
FROM SEARCH FOR ROOTS 

The search for the roots of jazz has 
led many researchers and fans into the 
vast area of American folk music. An 
object of special study has been the 
country blues. So much interest has 
been generated in the last few years 
that Chris Strachwitz, one of the fore- 
most authorities on rural blues, has 
formed the International Blues Society. 

The society aims to document and 
preserve the music by means of record- 
ing. The discs are to be issued on the 
society's own label. Strachwitz said he 
feels that it is vital to start the record- 
ing project now, for many performers 
are getting old. 

The IBS LPs will be 
original recordings of authentic country 
blues artists taped in the field by such 
researchers as Strachwitz, Mack Me- 
Cormick, Paul Oliver, and Jaques De- 
metre. Oliver and Demetre Euro 
pean blues experts doing research in 
this country on the music of the Ameri 
can Negro. They are subsidized by 
grants from their governments 

Contrary to usual practice, artists will 


made up otf 


ure 


be paid royalties as well as a recording 
fee. Artists recorded thus tar by the 
society include K. C. Douglas, Lowell 
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and Martin Fulson, Thunder Smith, 
John Hogg, Blind Charlie White, and 
James Butler. 

In addition to new releases, the so- 
ciety will reissue material from small, 
now-defunct blues labels. Strachwitz 
has obtained rights to reissue material 
from several small, independent west 
coast labels. 

The society’s recordings will be avail- 
able to members only. Nonmembers 
may write for further information to 
Chris Strachwitz, 17650%2 Navajo 
Trail, Los Gatos, Calif. 


HOPE SPRINGS 
FOR NEWPORT 

Will there be a jazz festival at New- 
ort, R. I., during the Fourth of July 
weekend of 1961? 

George Wein, producer of all seven 
yearly editions of the NJF, said, “It is 
my opinion that very shortly the City of 
Newport will extend an invitation to 
the Newport Jazz festival to return for 
the season of 1961 for its eighth con- 
secutive year.” 

Wein is reasonably sure of this, 
despite the riots that canceled the re- 
mainder of this year’s festival—and de- 
spite the filing of a $450,000 suit against 
the city by the festival committee. 

This optimism is further supported 
by a story that appeared in the Provi- 
dence Journal late in the summer. The 
Journal reported that 402 members of 
the Newport County Chamber of Com- 
merce, out of a possible 562, answered 
a questionnaire sent out by the cham- 
ber’s executive secretary, Ted C. Jarrett. 
Of these 402 members, 327, or a little 
more than four out of five, sought the 
festival’s continuance. 

But mest of those who approved of 
the festival’s return, also specified that 
they wanted proper policing, a set of 
widely publicized festival regulations, 
ticket sales limited to the capacity of 
Freebody park, and a ban on drinking 
in public places. 

The 61 members who frowned on the 
return of the event included more than 
30 who said they might be willing to 
reconsider if they were satisfied with a 
detailed plan of policing and regulations 
that might be drawn up. The remaining 
members in this group said they felt 
“this festival is too large for the area 
and cannot be controlled.” 

There were 14 replies that did not ex- 
press a stand one way or the other re- 
garding the festival's continuance. 

Views on subquestions in the poll 
were as follows: 

Only 51 percent of those approving 
the festival felt that it should be run on 
the Fourth of July weekend; 85 percent 
favored four or five consecutive nights; 
89 percent called for a complete ban 
on drinking in public places, including 
parks and and beaches; 87 percent said 
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package stores and bars should be al- 
lowed to operate within the hours pre- 
scribed by law; 70 percent answered 
that sleeping on the beaches would be 
all right with proper supervision; 86 per- 
cent said ticket sales should be limited 
and the capacity of the park limited 
as well because there had been disputes 
after the rioting about the sale of tickets 
to standees. 

Of those opposed to the continuance 
of the event, the chamber received the 
following answers: 

Seventy percent said the festival was 
too large for the area, 69 percent said 
proper control was impossible, 52 per- 
cent agreed to reconsider if a satisfac- 
tory plan of policing and control was 
drawn up, 61 percent doubted the value 
of the festival to the city’s economy, and 
79 percent replied that the jazz festival 
hurt the city’s other tourist attractions. 

The poll was taken after Newport's 
businessmen had had a chance to look 
over their books and estimate their 
chances for a good year in “61. Could 
they afford to be without that sharp 
spiral up over the Independence day 
holiday? Their estimates, in the ques- 
tionnaire, as to the financial benefit to 
Newport from the festival ran from 
$30,000 to $2,000,000. 

Jarrett was quoted as saying that sev- 
eral Newport residents told him they 
would like to see a similar questionnaire 
inserted in the Newport Daily News as 
an ad in order to get a larger segment 
of public opinion in the area. 

Other persons have been holding their 
own small, private polls. One, Eric 
Vogel, American jazz correspondent for 
Germany’s Jazz Podium, stopped in 
Newport this fall on his way to a Cape 
Cod vacation. He asked 20 Newporters 
at random about the festival. Vogel 
wrote, “Everybody was hoping for a 
revival in 1961.” 

John Hammond, vice president of the 
festival’s board of directors, has been 
optimistic since July 3, the day the city 
council voted four to three to cancel the 





INSTANT BIRD 

Personnel Research, Inc., a Los 
Angeles firm, has announced “a revo- 
lutionary new testing technique for 
vocational guidance and in_ fitting 
workers to jobs for which they are 
qualified . . . The new device, aptly 
called the Career Finder, is the re- 
sult of a quarter-century research to 
determine the kinds of traits, tem- 
perament, knowledge, and skills nec- 
essary for success in each occupa- 
tion. It is unique in that it takes only 
about one hour to complete with- 
out supervision .. .” 

Now we'll know 
Bird. 


who's the next 





remaining 1960 concerts. Hammond 
was quoted that day as saying, “I fee| 
sure the festival will be back in its orig. 
inal locale in 1961 because it is the big- 
gest single event Newport has had for 
the past several years.” 

Hammond is more concerned at the 
present time with plans for 1963, when 
the festival is scheduled to have a band 
shell and park of its own, financed by 
the State of Rhode Island. The state 
figured that the festival brings in close 
to $1,000,000 worth of business every 
Fourth of July. Hammond also has an. 
nounced that the festival band will erect 
a jazz pavilion on the grounds of the 
1964 World’s fair, to be located on the 
Flushing Meadows in New York City. 

Marshall Brown, another board mem- 
ber, is more cautious about the possibil- 
ity of another festival at Newport, say- 
ing, “Wait—you can’t sue a guy with 
one hand and ask him for a license with 
the other.” 

Brown is one of the four members of 
the festival board who reportedly signed 
a separate note—along with president 
Louis Lorillard, Hammond, and Wein— 
to underwrite the 1960 festival for 
$60,000. 

The suit mentioned by Brown is the 
formal suit for $450,000 filed against the 
City of Newport last August. This is 
considerably lower than the original 
amount of $4,000,000 voted on by the 
festival committee the evening of July 3. 

The $450,000 is to cover the losses 
and damages suffered by the cancella- 
tion of the festival’s license last July 3. 
Attorney Morris Kirsner of Boston, rep- 
resenting the board, called the Newport 
city council’s action “premature, ill-ad- 
vised, illegal, and unjustifiable.” 

The festival’s claim alleges that the 
festival was unable to fulfill its contracts 
with numerous artists, for whose services 
contracts had been executed for the full 
period. 

Kirsner’s brief further claims, “The 
reputation and worldwide fame of the 
Newport Jazz Festival, Inc., and its pro- 
motions in the City of Newport and 
elsewhere had been irreparably affected, 
with the festival suffering the attendant 
financial loss.” 

At the present time, the suit stands, 
and there has been no further word on 
licensing the 1961 festival. Later this 
fall, Elaine Lorillard’s $100,000. suit 
against the Newport Jazz festival comes 
up in the U. S. district court in Prov 
dence. 

Mrs. Lorillard’s suit was filed in 
August, 1959. She claims $100,000 from 
Newport Jazz Festival, Inc., on the 
grounds that it was her idea, that she 
performed valuable services for it, and 
that she was ousted as a director at an 
allegedly illegal meeting in December, 
1958. 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS ON PIANO 


By GENE LEES 

One of the facets of jazz that leaves 
me vaguely puzzled is the ambiguity of 
viewpoint that obtains on the subject of 
technique. 

] have never been able to understand 
why the most exquisite standards of 
execution are expected and admired of 
trumpeters, saxophonists, drummers, 
and bassists, while the most dismally 
sloppy piano playing not only gets by 
but is even admired. As far as I am 
concerned, there are fewer than a dozen 
men in the front ranks of jazz who 
really know how to play piano. 

Let’s look at it another way: 

It is axiomatic that as players in most 
areas, the better jazz musicians have 
long since caught up with and exceeded 
their classical counterparts. To be sure, 
those few men who have played jazz on 
French horn have never come near 
achieving the mastery that the late Den- 


nis Brain possessed — but then, has 
anyone else? There are other obvious 
exceptions. 


But the fact remains that in general, 


and on those instruments they have 
chosen to use most, jazzmen are 
phenomenally advanced _ technicians. 


When Maynard Ferguson worked with 
the New York Philharmonic on Bill 
Russo’s symphony, The Titans, the sym- 
phony brass men reportedly applauded 
him at rehearsal, and the classical critics 
were dumbfounded, their reviews indi- 
cating a complete obliviousness to 
what jazz musicians have achieved in 
recent years. Even more striking is the 
case of trombone. Symphony trombone 
men, in the main, couldn't even hope to 
do the things that J.J. Johnson or Julian 
Priester or Curtis Fuller or Jimmy 
Cleveland or Urbie Green and many 
others — including men dating as far 
back as Jack Teagarden and George 
Brunis — have long been doing as a 
matter of routine. 

But jazz piano players, in general, are 
about two centuries behind the classical 
musicians, and most have only a frac- 
tion of the technique that has been con- 
sidered requisite for a first-rate player 
since the time of Liszt. Even a second- 
fate concert pianist can blow most jazz 
pianists right out of town when it comes 
10 the playing of the instrument. 

Indeed, so anomalous is the situation 
that there seems to be a vague distrust 
of jazz pianists if they do show signs of 
having technique. Hence the condescen- 
sion of some of the ultra-hip toward 
Oscar Peterson, and the shockingly un- 
fair rejection of André Previn — both 
of whom are men who acquired tech- 
hique first and depth later, though too 
Many of their critics operate on the out- 


dated assumption that they have only 
technique. 

Yet the fact remains that aside from 
Previn, Peterson, Bernard Peiffer, Hank 
Jones, Bill Evans, and a fistful more, 
there are incredibly few jazzmen who 
really know how to play piano. Teddy 
Wilson played (and can still play) about 
four times as much piano as the younger 


men of today. And one giant, Art 
Tatum, actually exceeded classical 
musicians in certain facets of tech- 


nique, and reportedly numbered among 


his admirers such men as Vladimir 
Horowitz. But is it Tatum’s influence 
you hear among’ young pianists? 
Rarely — more often, you'll hear Monk. 


There was a time when jazz piano 
Was pianistic, and showed signs of be- 
coming more so. The way Teddy Wilson 
constructed solos in the Goodman days 
showed signs of a familiarity with Bach. 
But such a line of development seems 
to have faded. This, no doubt, is the 
consequence of the “horn” influence on 
piano, the concept of the single line 
backed up by occasional quick chords 
in the left hand. 

But piano isn’t a horn and never was. 
In classical music, it is used but rarely 
as an ensemble instrument, having been 
recognized in its true identity as a chiel- 
ly solo instrument. When Gerry Miulli- 
gan decided it was unnecessary as an 
ensemble instrument and even got in 
the way, it was considered pretty revo- 
lutionary; classical composers have 
known this for a couple of hundred 
years. 

Because classical pianists approach 
the instrument as itself, not as an imita- 
tion horn (it makes a pretty inferior 
“horn” because it cannot produce the 
true legato flow possible on a horn or 
stringed instruments), they have over- 
come the instrument’s inherent weak- 
nesses while capitalizing on its strengths. 
Most jazzmen haven't. 

A classical musician of even mod- 
erate skill can produce shifts of empha- 
sis within a chord, and, in a series of 
vertical chords, can achieve the effect 
of two or more horizontal lines. Only 
a very few jazz pianists can do this, 
among them Peterson, Previn, George 
Shearing (when he teels like really play- 
ing), Bill Evans, and Dave Brubeck. 

A classical pianist must play runs 
evenly and with clear articulation; if he 
fails, he is criticized. Many jazzmen 
play fuzzy, bumpy runs—but some cit 
in the front row will always murmur 
“Yeah!” A classical pianist is expected 
to have a broad control of tone and dy- 
namics; most jazz pianists are sadly 
lacking in these abilities. 


Because of the widely prevalent lack 
of appreciation of piano as the magni- 
ficent instrument it is, or of its history, 
there is often unfairness in the evalua- 
tion of jazz pianists. For example, 
André Previn has been charged with 
“eclecticism” (why this is always con- 
sidered a sin evades me) and even with 
stealing “Bill Evansisms.” I wonder if 
Bill Evans was made uncomfortable by 
that? Because what have been called 
Evansisms are in part Chopinisms, and 
when it comes to the application of clas- 
sical methods to jazz, Previn was there 
first. Before anyone else charges Previn 
with theft while exonerating Evans, 
somebody should take a good look at 
the origins of Evans’ style — the influ- 
ence of French impressionist composers 
among them. If you require a good 
place to start digging into his eclecti- 
cism, listen to Chopin’s E Minor Pre- 
lude, then to Evans’ Young and Foolish. 

Lest this be construed as an indict- 
ment of Evans, let me say that he is one 
of my favorite pianists. It is precisely 
because of the breadth of his back- 
ground that I do enjoy him. 

Alas, other pianists do not seem to 
be following the Evans direction — nor 
that of Tatum or Peterson. To do so 
would involve hard work and gruelling 
practice. Why do that when you can 
yiay sloppy and call it “soul”? Why ex- 
pend the effort when a pianist like Les 
\icCann is moving into the money, and 
‘hen Thelonious Monk, a simply dread- 
ful player of the instrument (even 
though an incredibly rich and gifted 
composer and musical thinker), is win- 
ning the polls as a pianist? 

Herewith somebody is going to leap 
up to declaim that I am advocating the 
stick and the superficial, which is the 
standard rebuttal used to becloud this 
issue. It happens that I respect and enjoy 
Horace Silver as well as Oscar Peterson, 
and would rather hear Junior Mance 
than Bernard Peiffer, though Peiffer is 
by far the superior technician. And 1 
much prefer Erroll Garner to Phineas 
Newborn. So I'm not saying at all that 
technique is more important than con- 
tent. Only in jazz do you find this asi- 
nine half-belief that you have to be a 
bad pianist in order to be a feelingtul 
artist — this unspoken mystique that 
technique is the enemy of feeling; it 
can be, when technique is pursued tor 
its own sake; but it doesn’t have to be. 

What I am saying is that | admire 
technical control, and that I believe that 
the best music comes from men who 
have both technique and emotion, 
or, if that is unclear, chops and soul. 

We don't seem to be getting that com- 
bination in many jazz pianists. ib) 
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Jazz Organ- 


Few instruments have had a harder 
struggle for acceptance in jazz than the 
electric organ. Even flute, long con- 
sidered too delicate for jazz, has a large 
number of performers and, evidently, a 
following. 

But organ, along with accordion and, 
to a lesser degree, harmonica, has had 
to stage a difficult uphill fight. Why? 

Chances are that the antagonism to- 
ward all three instruments is based on 
subconscious associations. Accordion 
is associated with foreign groups and 
“square” music — despite Tommy 
Gumina, Leon Sash, Frank Marocco, 
Pete Jolly, and the early George Shear- 
ing. 

Harmonica is associated with primi- 
tive and unschooled music. Hence, no 
doubt, the difficult struggle of the re- 
markable Jean Thielemans for ac- 
ceptance of his harmonica in preference 
to his guitar. 

Organ probably owes the past public 
apathy to soap operas. Many jazz fans 
need only to hear the sound of electric 
organ to think of Ma Perkins and Mary 
Marlin, Backstage Wife. Even the affec- 
tion for the instrument of Fats Waller, 
Count Basie, Hank Jones, Oscar Peter- 
son, and a host of other pianists, could 
not for a long time break down the 
antipathy. 

But in the past year, the situation 
appears to have shifted. Organists Jimmy 
Smith and Shirley Scott have become 
popular favorites, and several labels re- 
port they are doing brisk business in 
jazz organ recordings. 

“They sell fine,” said bluff Bob Wein- 
stock of Prestige. “Why else would I 
have three jazz organists under con- 
tract?” Weinstock’s catalogue includes 
LPs by Miss Scott, Johnny (Ham- 
mond) Smith, and Jack McDuff. 

At Blue Note, owners Alfred Lion 
and Francis Wolff are reaping financial 
rewards from 16 LPs by Jimmy Smith 
—and report that singles by Smith are 
doing well on juke-boxes as well as over- 
the-counter sales. 

In California, Dick Bock of Pacific 
Jazz considers the market for jazz on 
organ so strong that he is looking for 


more talent. Argo has released an 
album by Milt Buckner, a one-time 
Lionel Hampton pianist who taught 


himself to play organ. Columbia has 
released an album by Sir Charles 
Thompson. 

But the big names on the instrument, 
so far as the public is concerned, are 
Miss Scott and Jimmy Smith. Both are 
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Pennsylvanians, both began as pianists, 
both switched to organ in the middle 
1950s. 

Miss Scott took up Hammond organ 
in 1955 and joined forces with tenor 
saxophonist Eddie (Lockjaw) Davis. 
The same year, Smith, who had been 
playing piano and some organ with Don 
Gardner’s Sonotones, formed his own 
trio and concentrated on Hammond. 

Despite their parallel backgrounds, 
Miss Scott and Smith have different 
approaches to the instrument. Review- 
ing a Scott album, Down Beat’s John 
Tynan said, “One feels from her play- 
ing that she is first an organist, a jazz 
player second; just as one might say 
the opposite holds for Jimmy Smith.” 

The organ is one of the most difficult 
jazz instruments on which to obtain a 
personal sound, although it has approxi- 
mations of virtually every musical in- 
strument among its many stops. Lock- 
jaw Davis said of Miss Scott, “To most 
people, the organ sounds the same re- 
gardless who plays it. I believe that one 
reason she has suddenly become a 
favorite among jazz fans is that after 
three or four years of explorations, she 
has finally come up with a style that 
is all her own.” 

Miss Scott freely explores the tonal 
possibilities of her instrument while 
playing with a strong, swinging drive. 
She puts emphasis on massed chording, 
rhythmic shift of balance, and ever- 
changing tonal colors. Her ability to 
coax sounds from the manuals in a 
truly unique manner has been described 
as her “talking” effect, which runs 
through her playing as an identifying 
characteristic. On several of her recent 
albums, Miss Scott has been doubling 
piano by tape dubbing. 

The most frequent criticism of her 
style has been overuse of the glissando 
effect. This has come from jazz writers. 
But her liking for florid glissandi has 
helped her commercially. 

Miss Scott fronts a trio that currently 
includes tenor saxophonist Stanley Tur- 
rentine and drummer Arthur Edgehill. 
On club dates, she plays the bass line 
with her feet; for record dates she adds 
a bassist. 

Jimmy Smith, who works with guitar 
and drums in person, is a more flexible 
artist than Miss Scott. He plays with 
more improvisational daring and flash, 
yet with considerable technical skill. 
His talents as a jazz creator in a blow- 
ing session have given him the credit 
for making Hammond organ a part of 
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jazz. One writer described him as “using 
a saxophone conception,” and in some 
of his funky blowing, there is that feel. 
ing of a fast moving sax chorus. 

Behind horn choruses, Smith some. 
times contributes a pulsating walking 
bass line, where Miss Scott usually 
comps unobtrusively. Smith, like Miss 
Scott, has his moodier moments. When 
he performs ballads, he manages to 
project an individual style by his har. 
monic and dynamic variations. 

Smith has from time to time been 
accused of using too many wobbles, 
flutters, and wows, which jazz reviewers 
are inclined to think of as banal fire. 
works. But here again it is a way of 
wooing the non-jazz listener. However, 
Smith does swing with validity on an 
instrument that is comparatively hard 
to get into a jazz setting. 

Organist Milt Buckner uses a locked- 
hands approach with an _ interminable 
series of riffs. Columbia’s Sir Charles 
Thompson has a powerful attack anda 
big, healthy sound that caused one liner- 
note writer to say that “he comes on 
like the whole bleeding Basie band.” 

Prestige’s Johnny (Hammond) Smith 
and Jack McDuff are swinging organists 
but have a long way to go to match 
their label partner, Shirley Scott, in 
artistry. Another swinging jazz organis 
is Strethen Davis. 

Capitol’s Jackie Davis is more in th 
rock-and-roll field than in jazz, as are 
Bill Doggett and Wild Bill Davis. 

Jazz organ has even invaded th 
fields of mainstream and Dixieland 
jazz. Pianist Skip Hall played organ 
on the Felsted LP Bones for the King 
which featured trombonist Dickie Wells 
On one track of the set, the organ wai 
used in conjunction with an ensembk 
of four trombones. 

Sonny White, pianist with the Wilbur 
De Paris Dixieland Band, played orgat 
on a recent Atlantic album featuring th 
De Paris New Orleans style. 

The progress of the electric organ 
in jazz has been slow, but as such per 
formers as Miss Scott and Jimmy Smith 
blaze the trail, more new organists wil 
come on the scene to further entrenc 
the instrument in the field. 

There is an unusually talented jaz 
organist in Chicago named Les Strand 
inactive of late because his style has 
been too esoteric for the routine orga 
cocktail lounge market. Yet Strand 
might be the man who will eventuall) 
bring the organ to the modern jazz com 
cert level. j 
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By JOHN TYNAN “Let me get back to you on that. Okay?” 

n the commissary at Paramount Studios, the lunch-time In this setting André Previn is an anomaly, in a sense. 

air was filled with dish-clatter and trade gab. Clustered He is as much a part of Hollywood as Grauman’s Chinese 
at tables in the large restaurant, groups of men and women theater and has been active in film music since the age of 
directly and indirectly—involved in the making of motion 17, yet he refuses to get caught up in the psychological 
pictures buzzed in unceasing conversation. Through mouth- treadmill common to so many of his colleagues in the pic- 
fuls of tuna salad or pastrami on rye, the dream makers ture business. His activity as a jazz musician is reflective 
dreamed—and talked, talked, talked of this. 

Mostly it was what is known as “Hollywood talk”: “Jerry, Highly articulate and with a range of interests extending 
baby, it’s only the most daring concept that’s ever been far beyond either classical, movie, or jazz musics, Previn 
attempted on film...” “Tell you what, Mickey, let’s have at 31 knows where he’s going, what he must do in life, and 
lunch and kick this around . * “But you gotta do the how he’s going to do it. He sees no conflict of interest in 
music, sweetheart, we need your talent.” And the familiar, increasing his jazz activity; indeed, his current concert tour 
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of the western states is programed equally of classical works 
for piano by such composers as Samuel Barber, Paul Hinde- 
mith, Maurice Ravel, Aaron Copland, and Sergei Prokoffiev 
followed after intermission by a jazz recital accompanied 
by bassist Red Mitchell and drummer Frank Capp. 

Over a late breakfast of bacon and eggs at Paramount, 
Previn emphasized, “I want constantly to play and write 
both kinds of music. It seems to me that entirely too much 
is made of the ‘impenetrable barrier’ between the two. 
There’s no reason that concertgoers should not accept the 
two on the same program. Actually, I would think you 
can draw enough of a musical corollary between all 20th- 
century serious music.” 

Thus, the split programing of his concerts which, he said, 
he wanted to be advertised truthfully, “so that those who 
come to hear Red and Frank won't be bored to tears by 
the piano recital and vice versa.” 

Early in 1961, Previn said, he plans to tour cities east 
of the Rockies playing within the same concert format. “I 
don’t know whether it’s been done before,” he commented, 
“but it’s certainly worth the effort. I’m very caught up in 
this. Of course, everybody is at liberty to quarrel with 
the performance, but the idea is valid and, I think, valuable.” 


here has been a tendency in some critical quarters 

to sluff off Previn’s jazz playing as superficial, too studied, 
top-heavy with demonstrations of dazzling keyboard tech- 
nique, and in general, second-rate and eclectic. But in recent 
years some jazz critics have apparently become appeased 
to the extent that they now allow there may be room in 
the same league for Previn and Thelonious Monk. 

In 1957, Nat Hentoff wrote: “Previn in the last couple 
of years has been forming another kind of personalized jazz 
language that is more forceful, more often aimed at being 
funky, and more ambitious in the range of moods it tries 
to communicate.” 

In somewhat less backhanded fashion, Martin Williams 
had this to say in a Down Beat review of the album, Gigi, 
the following year: “As someone said once (in a Blindfold 
Test, | think), Previn listens to everybody. And the role 
that he has fallen into with the series of ‘musical score’ 
albums of which this is the latest, the role of a kind of 
popularizer, is one to which he seems excellently suited. He 
manages to be light without being slick or phony; he has 
managed to use the devices and ideas of any number of jazz 
pianists beginning with his first, somewhat hesitant, assays 
in Tatum’s style during the war, without being really tricky 
or gimmicky, and, at the same time, with some identity of 
his own. He manages this chiefly, I think, by a communica- 
tion of his own delight in playing and swinging and by an 
appreciation of the work of the men he hears. Another 
man might treat their playing only as a set of mannerisms— 
Previn seems to know better.” Williams added, “There is 
no real depth in this music, but there is no dishonesty, 
either, and there is little banal contrivance. Nor does Previn 
patronize his sources or his talent or talk down to his 
listeners. In that sense, and on its intended level, his work 
represents an achievement.” 

Though softer in tone than previous critical comment, 
both the above-quoted remarks reveal a sort of suspicion, 
a built-in distrust and subtle snobbery-in-reverse that has 
plagued the pianist for a long time. It is as if, being thor- 
oughly aware of Previn’s astonishing musical background 
and his (supposed) presumption to invade the field of jazz, 
a preconditioned show-me attitude on the part of some 
critics has militated against him—at least from their view- 
point. 


pam couldn’t care less about adverse criticism and 

makes no bones about it. If the critics pan his work, he 
said, “I feel it’s because they honestly don’t like it.” Then 
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he added, “But unlike many musicians who say they never 
read reviews, I always do.” Expanding on the subject, he 
continued, “Frankly I don’t worry about critics reviewing 
records because by the very nature of their function critics 
are concerned with what is past, with what has been done, 
I'm not. I never replay my old records, for example.” 

But, “I care very deeply about what other musicians 
think.” Then he added with a smile, “Anyway, you'd be 
surprised how few musicians take criticism seriously.” 

Almost as an afterthought he declared, “I’m all in favor of 
jazz being taken seriously (but) the writing about jazz has 
transgressed into being totally pretentious.” This, he noted, 
is particularly true of LP liner-note commentary. “Now, 
Ornette Coleman,” he said by way of example, “has been 
done what I hope is not an irreparable harm. They (the 
commentators) have made a premature monument out of 
Ornette. His music has, as part of its charm, a total free- 
dom. Now I just hope that he doesn’t start to intellectualize 
about it, because he’ll go down the drain if he does.” 

“I’ve been sufficiently cowed,” he said in mock, sarcastic 
confession, “by what certain critics have written about me, 
that I’m not sure I can comment on Ornette.” With a shrug, 
he added, “Maybe they’ve studied music much more deeply 
than I. I don’t know.” 

Elaborating on the general theme of pretentious writing 
and what he termed “analytical tracts” on jazz and jazzmen, 
he said he considered such literary product “mainly a 
crashing bore and secondly an imposition on the reader.” 

“My personal hero is Dizzy,” he went on. “Now, nobody 
could be more serious about his music, but try to analyze him 
in that manner and you can only end up looking silly. Oscar 
Peterson, too, falls into that category. Not only is Oscar 
one of my favorite pianists, but I admire his attitude toward 
this type writing a great deal.” 


N* all critical comment has been adverse or suspicious, 
however. Leonard Feather, for example, has described 
Previn as “an amazing musician . . . equally at home in jazz, 
classical, and pop fields, playing jazz in a style reflecting the 
impact of his three favorites: Tatum, Peterson, Bud Powell.” 
Ralph J. Gleason recently told the writer, “André Previn is 
one of the most intelligent, articulate, and literate musicians 
I've ever met, and his command of the instrument is fab- 
ulous. It’s sheer delight to watch him play.” Bill Coss, in 
a recent issue of Metronome, summed up neatly the case for 
the defense when he wrote, “It has lately become a kind 
of parlor game to criticize André as a fancy embroiderer of 
minimum jazz talent. But André and pals (he was discussing 
Previn, Red Mitchell and Shelly Manne on the LP of music 
from West Side Story) are three who can search out what 
ever there is in a song, not content with lesser music, and 
you will wander far before you will find a trio so musical. 
... If you like your jazz on the musical, rich, and expansive 
side, this album is for you.” 

It is a fact—and Previn is first to enunciate it—that he 
has grown beyond measure as a jazz artist by virtue of 
association, musical and personal, with certain musicians 
resident in the Los Angeles area. “I'm terribly partial to 
Shelly, Red, and Barney (Kessel),” he admitted. “Shelly 
possesses one of the most unique musical minds I’ve come 
across. Red is just a fantastic bass player. Barney needs 
no accolade. And Frank Capp, who is touring with me, 1s 
not only an excellent drummer but a good arranger and all- 
around musician.” As a footnote, he added, “I especially 
admire people who not only play the instrument proficiently, 
but are good, well-rounded musicians.” 

What do other jazz musicians think about André Previn? 
A poll gets to be monotonous because his playing admirers 
seem to be of one mind when questioned. None can find 
enough adjectives of praise for his talents and André seems 
to defy thumb-nail comments from them. It’s either a terst 
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“Just too much!” or a stream of awe-struck commentary 
usually beginning with, “One time I was listening to him 
and I heard him do so-and-so and he gassed me completely.” 
And on the matter of Previn’s apparent lack of acceptance 
because Of his impeccable musicianship and classical back- 
ground, Stan Kenton caustically remarked, “If a guy doesn’t 
come from a tiny, smoky, hole-in-the-wall of a club some- 
where, he’s not a jazz musician to some people.” 


eb current influences in jazz, Previn has a few com- 
plaints. Of Gospel-based playing he said, “I am so 
sick of it. It’s a wonderful feeling in jazz but now the 
clichés are ten-a-penny. And what's more, they’re forcing 
tunes into that métier that simply don’t belong there.” 

He repeatedly made reference to technical proficiency 
and in that context mentioned his favorite jazz pianists: 
Oscar Peterson, Russ Freeman, Horace Silver, in the older, 
more established group. Among the newer players he named 
Tommy Flanagan, Bill Evans, and Dave McKenna. 

“They're ali individualists,” he explained, “and I like 
them all for what they do musically. But they all really play 
the piano. They’ve got the facility to express themselves, 
to get what they’re after.” Then he added with pointed 
emphasis, “I’ve spent too many years listening to the com- 
ment, “Gee, we know he can’t really play, but, boy! what 
he’s thinking there.’ ” 

An interview with André Previn cannot be restricted to 
the subject of jazz. Jazz doesn’t bring him his not incon- 
siderable income; the bread-and-butter money comes mostly 
from motion picture work, and lately he has become in- 
creasingly occupied with television, his latest TV assign- 
ment being music director of this month’s Donald O’Connor 
special. 

But Previn is a scarred veteran of the movie lots with two 
Academy awards (for Gigi and Porgy and Bess) to his 
credit. Yet these are not his two favorite scores. Those 
he prefers out of the 37 films scored in less than 15 years 
are Bad Day at Black Rock and the recently completed 
Elmer Gantry. 

“I suppose these are a curious two,” he speculated, “be- 
cause I won the award for two others. But the ones I got 
the Oscars for were not original musicals, just adaptations. 
Both Bad Day and Gantry were dramatic pictures and I 
was given total freedom to write anything I wanted, in any 
style. So they still hold up musically more than the others.” 


With evident satisfaction he said, “The day of the non- 
writing music director on a picture has just about had it 
in Hollywood.” Ghost composers, arrangers, and orchestra- 
tors have not completely disappeared, though, he added, 
noting, “there are enough exceptions to the new situation 
to make it disgusting. In general, though, if you see a music 
credit on screen, it’s for real, and I’m very glad to see this 
in the motion picture industry today.” 


With a reported 200,000 LP albums of Previn’s sold 

in 1959 alone, the pianist-composer finds himself in 
an odd niche as a recording musician. He appeals to at 
least three distinct groups of record buyers: the jazz listener, 
the classical buff, and the fan of light, orchestral music. 
This is further pointed up by the fact that the albums sold 
last year were recorded on three labels, Contemporary, 
Columbia, and M-G-M. 

Noting “I'm going to do lots of classical things from 
now on,” Previn said he is planning to record the three 
Hindemith piano sonatas for Columbia. His classical plans, 
he said, could also include recording for Lester Koenig's 
Society for Forgotten Music label “if they come up with 
something interesting.” 

Columbia has released his Gershwin Concerto in F, and 
Contemporary now has in the can a Previn solo piano LP 
of Harold Arlen’s songs. Forthcoming is a second Arlen 
album, this time with two pianos at the mikes, the second 
batch to be occupied by Russ Freeman. Finally, there are 
the movie soundtrack albums, inevitable in today’s record 
industry. 

Not to be discounted in the least is the songwriting that 
Previn currently is engaged in with his lyricist-bride of last 
November, Dory Langdon. He said they have completed 
an hour-long original musical for television to be aired on 
NBC in February. It’s a version of the James Thurber 
short novel Many Moons. Further, he said his wife and he 
have been writing “many songs” for Judy Garland, Vic 
Damone, the movie Pepe, and a Broadway musical. 

This is but part of the somewhat incredible accomplish- 
ment of André Previn in his brief, but crowded, adult 
musical life. If it does contain a message for the jazz- 
preoccupied reader, it could be that true musical maturity, 
on the listening as well as the performing level, knows no 
restriction. Just ask André. Kei by 





SHORT TAKES FROM ANDRE PREVIN 


“A lot of people who are not themselves deeply involved 
in jazz can do and are doing a lot of good within their com- 
mercial idioms. Hank Mancini is probably the best example 
of this. Mancini and Robert Farnon, both of them master 
craftsmen. If they can get people interested in jazz, that is, 
people who would not normally be interested, then this is 
great.” 





Today the film scorer is a public figure—at least, André 
Previn became one after the release of Porgy and Bess and 
Elmer Gantry. 


“You'd be amazed at the letters I got after I did those 
pictures,” he said. “After Gantry I got over 50 letters attack- 
ing me for ‘making fun of religion.’ And there was one real 
beauty with things in it like, ‘What can you expect from a 
Jew... % After Porgy, the letters began to come from the 
south hitting me for ‘working with niggers’ and the like. 
Luckily, letters like that are in an infinitesimal minority, but 
they upset you.” 


a 


“Typically, some of my records I personally like. they 
can’t give away as bingo prizes. Like the Vernon Duke solo 
album, which I love .. .” 


“I don’t see why it’s such a crime to make records that 
will appeal to people other than jazz fans.” 


“I’m very much against theme songs sung over the titles 
of motion pictures when they bear absolutely no relation to 
the film itself. If, say, a screen version of a Faulkner novel 
has the Ames Brothers singing over the main title, well. the 
purpose simply eludes me. This idea has been abused and 
misused terribly. I shouldn’t be surprised to hear about a 
new title tune called Finnigan's Wake, I Love You.” 


“When I consider all the centuries of music, IT always 
come back to Mozart. Were I metaphysically inclined, I'd 
feel there was something of the superman about him. But 
that feeling is nothing original, for every composer has said 
the same in substance.” 
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By DON DeMICHEAL 


A minor miracle 
the jazz world these days: a young 
vibraharpist with no albums on the 
market, no previous audience exposure, 
and no connections with any influential 
critics is causing an incredible stir. The 
few critics who have heard him have 
been beside themselves with enthusiasm, 
as is evidenced in Mike Mainieri’s plac- 
ing second in the new talent vibraharp 
category of Down Beat’s 1960 Inter- 
national Jazz Critics poll. Lem Win- 
chester, after years of struggle, beat him 
by only four votes, and this margin 
might have been narrower yet—or non- 
existent—if Mainieri had been ade- 
quately exposed prior to the poll. 

He was so new at the time of the 
poll-taking (June) that his last name 
was spelled several different ways on 
the ballots: Maineri, Maneri, Mariani. 
But, though they were not in 
on the spelling of Mainieri’s name—it's 
pronounced man-yair-ce—these 
were unanimous in their opinion of 
his excellence. Mike can boast that he 
is the only musician ever to come sec- 
ond in an important poll with his name 
distorted 


is happening in 


accord 


critics 


almost bevond recognition 


But Mainieri is hardly the boasting 
kind—he's 


soft-spoken and laconic 


nor is there likely to be any mis- 
taking his name in the future. For 
when the LPs do hit the market, and 
as more aficianados hear him with the 


Buddy Rich Sextet, his name is going 
to be hard to forget. He is the first 
really original vibraharpist to come 
along since the ascendency of Milt Jack- 
son 

Several qualities make his playing 
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outstanding. Not the least of these 
is his astonishing technique and con- 
trol of his instrument, an instrument not 
easily tamed. 

Until Mainieri, Red Norvo was the 
almost-universally acknowledged master 
of vibe technique: he played cleaner 
and probably faster than any other jazz 
vibraharpist. He was also king of the 
difficult four-mallet technique. But 
Norvo achieves cleanliness and speed 
at the expense of volume and, some- 
times, intensity. It’s much easier to play 
fast if you don’t lift the mallets too far 
above the bars. 

Mainieri not only can match Norvo 
in speed and precision of attack, but 
plays at greater volume, even at break- 
neck tempos. He also comps like a 
pianist, as Red does. But he has car- 
ried this technique a degree further 
than the bearded one—Mike is more 
pianistic. He has developed the ability 
to produce moving-voiced tremolos with 
the two mallets in his left hand while 
the two in his right play variations. 

He uses this seldom-heard technique 
on up tunes as well as ballads. But it 
is on the slow tunes that his mastery 
apparent. However, it’s more 
than awe at his use of spread chords 
and the tremolo effect that rivets 
listeners’ attention to his ballad work: 
his clean, non-funky approach charms 
them with its inno- 
cence. Hard-eared audiences, callous to 


iS most 


sweet-breathed 


any jazz group, suddenly become silent 
when Mainieri plays a slow tune. Even 
the glasses stop rattling. When he is 
through, stunned 
silence, then the applause comes like 
the roar of surf 


Another 


there is sort of a 


point—the most important 


one—in his favor is his fresh, origina 
conception, untainted by influences 
the older vibists. “I always listened to 
horns—Charlie Parker, Clifford Brown, 
people like that—and piano players’ 
Mainieri explained recently. “I neve; 
listened much to vibes players, although 
I do have one record by Milt Jackson 
—the old 78-rpm version of 
Groove.” 

While Mainieri’s playing at this stage 
of development lacks some of the 
maturity and depth of the older vib 
men, One need only listen to his ballad 
work to realize these qualities will no, 
be long coming. Mainieri has the 
facility, the desire to learn, and the 
willingness to help others. All three 
are prerequisites for growth. 


Bags 


hence this phenomenon? 

Until April of this year, Mainierjs 
life was hardly of legend-making stuf. 
He was born in the Bronx, July 4, 1938: 
Started playing vibes at 13: turned 
professional a year later; then formeda 
Red Norvo type of trio that won a Paul 
Whiteman award as Act of the Year 
and appeared on Pops’ radio and TY 
programs. An uneventful life, even a 
little dull. Uneventful, that is, until a 
drummer Mike had once hired, Pete 
Voulo, made a phone call this spring 
to Buddy Rich, who was still recuperat- 
ing from his heart attack. 

Rich told Voulo, one of the many 
young musicians with whom he i 
friendly, that he wasn’t interested in 
vibe players. “I was used to playing with 
honking tenor players,” Rich says. 

Three days before he was to open at 
Birdland, the friend called again and 
begged Rich to listen to Mike play just 
one tune. Buddy gave in and told the 
young drummer to have his friend at the 
Village Gate, where Buddy was work: 
ing, that night. 

With a grin, Rich recalls his first 
meeting with Mainieri vividly: 

“I was sitting at a table waiting to 
play the first set, when in walks this 
long-haired, scraggly looking kid dressed 
in a zoot suit and carrying a set ol 
vibes. I took one look and said, ‘Oh 
oh! But I told him to set up his stuf 
and wait till I called him. There was 4 
helluva crowd there. I had him wait 
three sets. I was hoping the crowd 
would thin out so it wouldn’t be toc 
bad if he didn’t make it. 

“Finally, I called him up on_ the 
stand and asked him what tune he? 
like to play. He said anything would be 
all right. So I called up Broadway— 
figured all the young boppers would 
know that. He played hell out of it. ! 
figured it was a lucky break; I'd hit one 
of the tunes he knew. 

“He did a ballad next—Tenderly, | 
think. To really appreciate what hap 


(Continued on page 66) 
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NEW MOOD FOR MOODY 


By IRA GITLER 


James Moody has an uncle named 


Louis, who works overseas for the 
United States government. 
When Moody was 16, Uncle Louis 


gave him his first alto saxophone. Sev- 
eral years later, when Moody had 
reached his 30s, Uncle Louis told him, 
“You've been in many 
years, and what do you have to show 
for it? Why don’t you give it up and go 


music for so 


into some business or something?” 

Uncle Louis had a_ point: by the 
1950s, Moody simply had not received 
recognition or commercial success com- 
mensurate with the time and energy he 
had expended in developing his talent 
and offering it to the public. Evidently 
Uncle Louis couldn't understand it. 1 
know that I can’t. 

I've never been able to fathom fully 
the reasons Moody has been overlooked 
and/or under-rated by critics and certain 


segments of the jazz public. He hasn't 
been taken for granted so much as he 
has been categorized in an off-hand man- 
ner. Too many persons have cast him 
as a rhythm-and-blues performer on the 
periphery of jazz. 

This general benightedness may be 
due to lack of proper presentation in 
the past. In the midwest, Moody and the 
band he now fronts have their following 
But for a long time, they were not get- 
ting any New York or California dates 
Happily, that situation has changed of 
late. Since the band signed with Shaw 
Artists as its booking agents, it has ap- 
peared at the Apollo theater and Bird- 
land in New York, and recently played 
its first important west coast engage- 
ments in several years. “You know,” 
Moody said recently with a look of 
security, “Milt Shaw (head of Shaw 
Artists) used to be Dizzy’s road man- 
ager.” 

Not only is that a statement of faith 
on Moody's part, it is a clue to his musi- 
cal origins. Ralph J. Gleason, one of the 
few critics to have appraised accurately 
the worth and position of the Moody 
band, wrote in a 1959 Down Beat re- 
view of an Argo album, “This LP... 
reveals that this small band is closely 
knit in the Gillespie-Dameron style, 
which Moody relates to.” 

Moody was one of the strong wailers 
in the most exciting edition of Dizzy’s 
orchestra, vintage 1947. It was a band 
that swung even when its members were 
not on the bandstand. I can remember 
Moody and Milt Jackson running races 
from the awning of the old Down Beat 
club to the corner of 52nd St. and 
6th Ave., and the saxophone section 
blowing exuberantly in the club’s up- 
stairs between sets. 

On the stand, Moody 
plenty of blowing space and combined 
the new ideas of Parker and Gillespie 
with an older brand of tenor sax in 
climactic solos while the band roared 
behind him. As a young alto player. 
he had heard and seen Don Byas and 
Buddy Tate with Count Basie at the 
Adams theater in Newark, N. J., and 
had bought a tenor. “I liked it when a 
soloist walked up to the mike.” he says 

Neither the musical nor 
spirit of the Gillespie organization lett 
Moody when he formed his own group 
upon returning from Europe in 1951 
The physical format was the same as 
that of the band Moody leads today 
four horns and three rhythm. With him 
were two other Gillespie alumni, trum- 
peter Dave Burns and trombonist Wil- 
liam (Shep) Shepherd. It had been 
Burns who recommended Moody to Diz 
at the end of 1946. Before that, the 
had been Army buddies 


was given 


fraternal 


As the 1950s progressed, the band’s 
book grew. There were arrangements by 
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Quincy Jones (Wail Bait), ex-Gillespie 
writer Gil Fuller (Workshop), and for- 
mer Gillespie pianist Johnny Acea 
(Show Eyes). The influence of Tadd 
Dameron, already accounted for, was 
re-introduced through the contributions 
of Benny Golson. 

By 1958, Moody was not setting the 
world off its axis, but the band was re- 
cording and working on a fairly steady 
basis, even if the dates were not the 
choice ones. This kept the group on the 
road a great deal. The combination of 
the hard grind and Moody’s self-effac- 
ing personality caused him to turn re- 
peatedly to the wine bottle. Singer Eddie 
Jefferson says, “He was to the point 
where he needed alcohol to face people.” 

Then disaster struck in the form of 
fire. In a holocaust that destroyed Phila- 
delphia’s Blue Note, Moody lost all the 
band’s instruments and uniforms, and 
an irreplaceable book valued at $6,000. 
This was the crusher. He went to Over- 
brook sanitarium in New Jersey for nine 
months of rest, cure, and rehabilitation. 
The visits of his mother, Mrs. Ruby 
Watters, were of great comfort and in- 
spiration, but Moody himself, with great 
determination and new confidence, final- 
ly stood himself up on his own feet 
again. Dave Usher, at that time a&r 
man with Argo Records, came east to 
encourage him, and on Sept. 8, 1958, 
Moody went to Chicago and recorded 
the album titled Last Train From Over- 
brook. 

Three months later, Moody reformed 
his band and started on the road back— 
or back on the road. Today he has the 
best group of his career. 

The Moody group is a versatile band 
with a good blend. It can shout when 
it has to but doesn’t do it constantly. 
With its book, it is capable of playing 
a dance where people come to dance 
and to listen. During the past summer, I 
heard the group in the different settings 
of the Apollo and Birdland; it was 
equally effective in each place. 

The personnel hasn’t changed too 
radically since the re-formation. Trom- 
bonist Tom MclIntosh left to join the 
Farmer-Golson Jazztet, but Moody was 
fortunate enough to replace him with 
the brilliant young Chicagoan Julian 
Priester, who until recently had been 
with Max Roach. The good McIntosh 
did during his two years with the band 
lives on, however, in the 15 arrange- 
ments he left behind. Through the three 
sets I heard at Birdland, the band played 
his Blue Jubilee, Malice Toward None, 
and Talli, all of which indicated why 
Moody esteems him so highly. 

Other writers represented in the varied 
book of more than SO number are Chi- 
cago bassist Bill Lee (Mirage), Milt 
Jackson (Bells and Horns), Tadd Dame- 
ron (Our Delight), Nat Pierce (a num- 
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ber simply entitled Nat Pierce), Quincy 
Jones (/’m Gone) and Moody himself 
(Darben, the Redd Foxx and Last Train 
from Overbrook). 

An outstanding soloist is John Coles, 
whose trumpet was heard in the Gil 
Evans orchestra during Moody’s lay-off. 
His thoughtful, warm, Miles-inspired 
horn is especially effective in Mirage, 
which is done without piano or drums. 
Bassist Ernest Outlaw bows behind the 
ensemble and supports Coles’ solo with 
a regular plucked beat. 

Another Chicagoan, Pat Patrick, is 
the anchor man on baritone sax. As a 
soloist, he has some rough edges, but 
the talent is there for all to hear. It is 
only a matter of time before he gains 
complete command of his full powers. 

Pianist Gene Kee, who is from 
Newark (Moody’s adopted home town), 
comps well for the soloists, underlines 
the ensembles nicely, and is an adequate 
if not spectacular soloist. 

The swinging rhythm section is 
rounded out by drummer Clarence 
Johnston, one of the holdovers from 
the pre-1958 band. 

The other old associate is a very im- 
portant one. He is Eddie Jefferson, who 
not only gives the band an added 
dimension with his humorous, happily 
frantic, verbal versions of famous jazz 
tunes and instrumental solos but, as 
band manager and close friend to 
Moody, is one of the moving forces 
behind the whole show. 

Moody first met Jefferson in 1951 in 
Cleveland. Eddie was a member of a 
dance team, but for a long time had 
been indulging in the hobby of setting 
words to the solos of musicians he ad- 
mired. “I started doing it back around 
1938 or 1939,” he said recently. “I used 
to have a record player in my hotel 
room and just sing along with the rec- 
ords for my own amusement and for the 
cats who always hung around.” 

In 1953, when Babs Gonzales left the 
band, Eddie joined Moody. In Decem- 
ber, 1958, he assumed the dual role of 
singer-manager. 

Jefferson is more than good at his 
chosen specialty. He doesn’t cheat by 
stretching a word over several notes 
when it would be easier to sing that way; 
instead, he fits a word to each note with 
a rapid-fire delivery that not only swings 
but can be highly amusing. Above all, 
he is a fine entertainer with a large sense 
of humor. The way he duets with him- 
self by singing a falsetto for the girl’s 
part on Moody Mood for Love never 
fails to break it up. Other tunes in his 
standard repertoire include / Got the 
Blues (based on Moody’s record of Les- 
ter Leaps In), Charlie Parker’s Jazz 
at the Philharmonic solo on Lady Be 
Good (recorded on Prestige as Disap- 
pointed), I’m Gone, and The Birdland 


Story (the latter from Moody’s record 
of Blue and Moody). Recently, Jeffer. 
son has been doing Sherry from Ray 
Charles at Newport (Atlantic) and this 
is a real upsetter. 

But Jefferson’s role should not ob. 
scure Moody’s. Moody is about the 
farthest you can get from a_ puppet 
leader. Although he gives his sidemen 
ample opportunities to solo, he doesn't 
neglect himself. His driving, full-bodied 
tenor occupies most of his time, but 
he still leaves room for alto sax and 
flute. The former is used mostly on 
ballads—and to distinct advantage. On 
flute, he displays a great facility anda 
sound all his own that is so big you 
would swear he is playing an alto flute, 
The night I was at Birdland, tenor man 
Allen Eager said, with the approval of 
a professional, “He can do anything he 
wants to on his horn.” 

Eager was talking about a musician 
who started out with alto sax lessons at 
25 cents per visit and who learned to 
read while he was in the army. 

“Whenever a new cat comes on the 
band, I don’t bug him,” Moody said. “I 
never tune a band up. If I hire some- 
one, I expect him to be able to play. 
I like to have men better than I am, 
That’s the way I learn. I learn by sur- 
roundings, not by books.” 

Moody’s record affiliation is still with 
Argo. “I’m there!” he says affirmatively. 
Two interesting dates have been taped 
in the last few months. On one of them, 
an all-brass ensemble backed Moody; 
on the other, Moody improvised on all 
three of his instruments against a 
rhythm section comprising Hank Jones, 
George Duvivier, and Osie Johnson. 
Moody talked excitedly of the date, and 
of the writing for it done by arranger 
Torre Zito. 

Perhaps no one knows Moody better 
than Jefferson. “I think he’s a genius 
as a musician,” Jefferson said. “That's 
why I’ve stuck with him so long. As a 
man, he’s sincere, very conscientious, 
and very honest. He knows which way 
he’s going.” 

Moody is also a man of true humility. 
“There’s no limit to what he can reach,” 
Jefferson says. “He underestimates him- 
self so much.” 

If Moody is his own severest critic, 
he has, however, acquired an under- 
lying carpet of confidence that he 
formerly lacked, and he has a sense 
of conviction about his band. “They've 
tried to cut down the size of our group,” 
he said, referring to past booking agents, 
“but I wouldn't let them. My ambition 
is to eventually have a big band.” 

And Moody does not intend to be 
denied. With his faith and_ straight 
ahead thinking, and with all the talent 
at his command, he should find full 
recognition. It is long overdue. 
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THE BIG NAMES ARE ON 


AHMAD JAMAL 
RAMSEY LEWIS. 
THE JAZZTET 
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MY HEAD 


By GEORGE CRATER 


It never ceases to amaze me how some critics feel that a 
vote of confidence for a new jazz musician by Gunther 
Schuller, John Lewis, or Leonard Bernstein is a sort of 
Good Housekeeping seal. Every time | hear that Leonard 
Bernstein “hugged” some new jazz musician, | get the panics. 

Then it starts: “Are you kidding? Man, I saw Stravinsky 
in Seymour's buying every one of Ornette’s albums!” 

“Yeah, I used to dig Jackie McLean but have you dug 
Hugo Katz yet? Gunther Schuller fainted down at the Five 
Spot when he heard him... .” 

Or “Yeah, he invited the whole group down to Carnegie 
hall to dig his rehearsal!” 

I can tell you this much: if I was a new jazz musician 
and Leonard Bernstein hugged me, I'd smack him right in 
the chops! I'd like to see what the classical music critics 
would have to say if Dizzy jumped up on the stage at 
Carnegie hall and hugged Leonard Bernstein after a Phil- 
harmonic performance! Then I suppose Diz could invite 
Leonard and his whole group (all 117 of them!) down to the 
Metropole to dig Ais rehearsal! 

Actually, the hugging bit is the thing that bugs me. If this 
kind of thing continues, the jazz field is going to get bum- 
rapped like interior decorators and ballet dancers. And look 
at it this way: Can you picture Charlie Mingus as a June 
Taylor Dancer? 





At last I can pass on some information to all the readers 
who've inquired about Zoot Finster. Zoot, as you probably 
know, disappeared from the scene, right after his split with 
trumpeter Miles Cosnat. Immediately the rumors started: 
Zoot felt he needed some more woodshedding after hearing 
Coltrane; he was going to devote a full year to just writing; 
he was seriously ill in his pad; he became an IBM operator 
to get away from the business for a while: he was playing 
down south with a rock-and-roll band to get some roots; he'd 
given up music to enter medical school; he'd bought a sail 
boat and was sailing the south seas: he decided to open a 
dress shop in Des Moines; he changed his name to Tommy 
Sands and was going to marry Nancy Sinatra: he defected to 
Cuba with all of Tito Puente’s charts. 


But, as in most cases, these were all rumors. The truth 


of the matter is, Zoot has been out in Hollywood writing 
all the jazz backgrounds for the Father Knows Best television 
series. Between that and ghost-arranging for Johnny Mandel 
on Queen for a Day, Zoot’s been kept quite busy. On Christ- 
mas Eve, Zoot joins André Previn, Desi Arnez, Horace 
Silver, Johnny Green, the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra, 


Moward Rumsey, Johnny Mathis, Terry Gibbs, James (Gun- 
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smoke) Arness, Beverly Aadland, Hank Mancini, Ornette 
Coleman, Oscar Levant, and Siggy Schatz in the Hollywood 
Bowl premiere of Previn’s latest work, Like Huge. An inter- 
view with Zoot will appear in this column soon. 

Miles Cosnat became an IBM operator to get away from 
the business for a while. 





Let-Me-Tout-You-To Department: 
1. Doctor Cyclops when it makes the Late Late Movie. 
Maynard's baritone player. 
The up-coming Mangione Brothers album. 
Melted cheddar cheese, can of ale, spoonful of must- 
ard, salt, pepper, paprika, one egg, scotch, oregano. Mix, 
heat. dip, wail. Should be served with large cold ale. 
5. The all-new Pepto-Bismal. 





A lot of out-of-town readers write me asking about the 
various jazz clubs in New York. I guess that’s cool, because 
I'd be a littke hung up if they wrote me, asking about the 
various jazz clubs in Cedar Rapids, lowa. To be perfectly 
honest with you, I’m not even sure there is a Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. But anyway, every time I receive one of these letters, 
an interesting question comes to mind, “What does Nat 
Hentoff do when he gets a letter like this?” 

As everyone knows, Nat doesn’t like and rarely visits jazz 
clubs (if memory serves me, the last Caught in the Act Nat 
did was on the original Glenn Miller Band). So what does he 
do when he gets a letter like that? Refer it to Dorothy 
Kilgallen? 

A couple of theories have been offered to me: Nat has 
mastered ESP and doesn't even have to leave his living-room 
to hear a musician in a club—it just comes to him; pros- 
perity has enabled Nat to install closed-circuit TV in each 
of the New York clubs and a receiver in his den; a tight 
schedule forced him to hire a small, swift young man to 
listen and observe for him. 

That last theory is interesting. I think I'll write a letter 
asking, “What do you think of Al Cohn and Zoot Sims, 
and what did you think of their playing during their last 
stay at the Half Note?” Then I'll address it “Small Swift 
Young man, c/o Nat Hentoff, c/o . . .” Now that raises 
another problem. What publication do I send it to? Oh 
well... 





I never opposed the fact that Prestige Records gave birth 
to soul music. As a matter of fact, | was there when it hap- 
pened! I remember distinctly holding the pan of hot water for 
Symphony Sid, who was a free-lance midwife at the 
time... 












"For a smile of satisfaction and THE touch of 
success use Ludwig"-suggests genial Jo Jones 
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bobble-stopper : 


The tapered cork on Conn pistons is 
simple but effective... like a safety 
pin. Makes you wonder why someone 
hadn’t thought of it before, because it 
effectively stops the unwanted piston 
bounce that has plagued musicians for 
years. Until now, the bounce of 
suddenly released valves in a fast 
passage has made the tones of «en the 
best musicians bobble and mush 





























together. Of course, there’s more than 
just the cork. The way it is applied is 
very important. This anti-bounce dis- 
covery (coupled with a radical new way 
of finishing the pistons themselves) is 
the result of a never-ending search for 
musical instrument improvements by 
Conn Research Laboratories. Ask your 
dealer to demonstrate how Conn anti- 
bounce lets you play better. 
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Records are reviewed by Don Henahan, Don DeMicheal, Gilbert M. Erskine, Ralph J. Gleason, Ira Gitler, Barbara Gardner, John A. Tynan, Pete 
Welding, and John S. Wilson. Reviews are initialed by the writers. 


Ratings ore: KK KKK xxkke 


excellent, 


very good, * *& * good, * *® fair, 


* poor. 


M) means monaural, 'S' means stereo 








CLASSICS 


CUUUUOPEREOEDED ETE 
Ives / Bernstein 

w 5) CHARLES IVES—Columbia KS-6155 §& 
and KL-5489 (Mz: Symphony No. 2. 

Personnel: New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein. 

Ratings & wk kk & 

It is to Bernstein’s everlasting credit 
that he resurrected this wonderful work 
by Charles Ives, composed between 1897 
and 1902. It is, in this reviewer’s estima- 
tion, the best symphonic piece by any 
American so far. Ives, as everyone must 
know by now, was a successful insurance 
man who wrote scores so revolutionary 
that it is difficult to comprehend that their 
techniques Owe nothing to Mahler, Stra- 
vinkky, and other seminal figures in 
music. 

Ives not only was not influenced by the 
great European composers, but even ac- 
tually arrived at devices such as poly- 
tonality before they did. 

The value of his Symphony No. 2, 
however, is not mainly historical; this is 
great music, even though its playful use 
of American folk themes may throw the 
listener off at times. Bernstein gives it a 
glowing performance, con amore, and the 
sound is equal to every Ivesian climax. 
Bravo, all concerned. (D.H.) 








Wolfgang Sawallisch 
WS BRAHMS—Epic BC-1093 (5) and LC-3722 

¥: Symphony No. 2 in D Major, Op. 73 
Personnel: Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sawallisch. 

Rating: *&*& kk * 

The scarcity of young conductors of 
unquestionably first-rate talent is so widely 
recognized these days that we are in 
danger of overlooking the fact that a 
few promising newcomers have been gain- 
ing in international esteem since World 
War II. One of this blessed handful is 
Sawallisch, chief conductor of the Vienna 
Symphony. 

Although he has recorded often in the 
past, this Brahms Third is the young 
German’s first effort on the Epic label— 
the first of a series, it is understood. It 
8 an auspicious beginning. Sawallisch 
moves the amiable old music purposefully 
but with unhurried elegance: he tends 
‘oward the Middle European tradition of 
languid tempos and warm, long-lined 
Phrases. His rhythms are pleasantly free of 
the oafishness that afflicts this work too 
commonly, (D.H.) 





a Rudolf Serkin 
MI ; , BRAHMS—Columbia MS-6156 [S) and 
wel M): Piano Concerto No. 2 in B-Flat Ma- 
Personrel : Serkin, piano, accompanied by Phila- 
elphia Symphony Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor. 
Rating: 


kk ke ke 
Serkin and Ormandy have remade their 


famous version of the second Brahms con- 
certo in stereo and, as would be expected, 
it takes its place with the two or three 
best performances on records. The major 
competitors each has its points: Géilels 
and Reiner whip up more sheer excite- 
ment, Rubinstein and Krips bring out 
more Brahmsian warmth, and _ Richter- 
Haaser and Van Karajan project a nobil- 
ity sometimes lacking in others. 

Serkin and Ormandy know how to 
bring off the bravura sections, of course, 
but the emphasis is not on fireworks here. 
The performance is Olympian in its pace 
and conception, surely one of the most 
deliberate versions on record. Serkin lets 
one hear more notes (especially in the 
left hand) than any of his peers, You can- 
not go wrong with this recording, no 
matter what brand of Brahms you favor. 

(D.H.) 
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Cannonball Adderley 
™M {S|} THEM DIRTY BLUES—Riverside RLP 
12-322: Work Song; Dat Dere; Easy Living; Del 
Sasser; Jeannine; Soon; Them Dirty Blues 
Personnel: Adderley, alto saxophone; Nat Ad- 
derley, cornet; Barry Harris or Bobby Timmons, 
piano; Sam Jones, bass; Louis Hayes, drums. 


Rating: *&* k kk *® 

So often, an unsure musician ducks 
tail and runs in the opposite direction 
at the first serious adverse blast at his mode 
of expression. It is rewarding to find 
that this very fine musician has seen fit 
to stand by his guns and do the thing he 
does best—play the blues and play them 
competently in a fashion that is at once 
musically acceptable and that also strikes 
responsive chords in most jazz listeners 
with a traditional frame of reference 
from which to draw. 

This album is a paragon of oneness. 
This positive attribute eventually becomes 
its Outstanding negative quality. The Ad- 
derley brothers share an identity of musi- 
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A NEW REVIEWER 

Down Beat, with this issue, adds 
another member, Pete Welding, to its 
record reviewing staff. Welding is an 
expert in blues — both country and 
urban — and folk music. While the 
bulk of his reviewing will be in this 
increasingly popular field, he occa- 
sionally will review modern jazz rec- 
ords. 

Welding has contributed articles on 
various aspects of folk music, blues, 
and jazz to the Saturday Review, Hi 
Fi Review, Tempo, and the Swedish 
jazz journal Estrad, among others. 











cal approach and conception in which 
they often complement, supplement, and 
occasionally duplicate each other. Nat con- 
tinues to be startling as a profound jazz 
musician, 

So tightly knit is the unit that the 
replacement of Timmons with Harris was 
no monumental loss. Internal compensation 
takes care of that. Notice the subtle, 
intensified driving of Hayes on the Harris 
comping tracks. Timmons is, without a 
doubt, here recorded as much more 
compatible to the “unit feel,” and it is 
not enough to say that he is merely 
funky. That Timmons can play cleanly 
and with as much polish as can his replace- 
ment is demonstrated in Del Sasser as well 
as Soon, on which he sounds technique 
conscious. 

The opening track is Nat Adderley’s 
driving, generating tune based on the 
traditional work chant. Nat begins a fiery 
solo, muddies it up, and finally emerges 
cleanly. At the trouble spot, listen as 
Hayes jumps in with a driving fury and 
kicks Nat on to a logical, sane, if not 
brilliant conclusion. 

On Dat Dere, it is Timmons’ tune all 
the way. The horn soloists get in and out, 
leaving room for Timmons to build a 
solo. It is not at all surprising to hear 
Go Down, Moses inserted in Timmons’ 
choruses, the entire solo has that fervent 
flavor. 

Cannonball's circumlocutive entrance to 
Easy Living precedes his opening choruses. 
His opening statement is personal and 
packed with controlled feeling. Every 
statement he begins is not always carried 
through to its completion; but then, seldom 
does emotional expression slavishly follow 
the rules of orderly statement and sum- 
mation. On this tune Harris is so articulate. 

Del Sasser is a highlight. Not only 
do the horns carry their end of the 
load, but Jones’ imaginative patterns be- 
hind them also are well worth hearing. 

Hear Hayes throughout but especially on 
Jeannine, on which he stays on the beat 
and pushes the group relentlessly. Jones’ 
solo here is a typical Jones statement of 
authority. 

Nat Adderley states the theme and has 
the first solo on Soon. His light, muted tone 
and musical progression reflect his affinity 
for the Gillespie-Davis tradition. 

A fine album, one which should pro- 
vide many hours of unsophisticated listen- 
ing pleasure. (B.G.) 
sennnananognneuesqugqssnnneunnnnenuntanennannnennnennsaeesnansennenscatecestenstonnunsnqmentesnnnente 

Candoli Brothers 
TWO FOR THE MONEY Mercury 
Splanky; Soak Yo" Sally; A-Lue-Cha; Riffs 
" Train; Dood- 
Boogie; 


m” IS 
20515: 
for Rosie; Caravan; Take the “A 
lin’: Willow, Weep for Me; Blue ‘nw’ 
Richard Diamond's Blues. 

Personnel: Pete Candoli, Conte Candoli, trum- 


October 27, 1960 © 29 








pets; Jimmy Rowles, piano; Howard Roberts, 
guitar; Max Bennett, bass; Frank Capp, drums. 
Rating: * 


Although the Candoli brothers are effec- 
tive in ensembles, neither is a particularly 
interesting soloist. So 
passable, if uninspired, when the brothers 
are jointly playing written passages. But 
their empty. varying between 
treading water and zooming off flashily to 
nowhere. Capp’s stagnant, overrecorded 
drumming is no help. but Rowles breaks 
through with firmly stated piano 
solos, most notably on Willow, Weep and 


these pieces are 


solos are 


some 





Blue ‘n’ Boogi (J.S.W.) 
Jim Chapin 

M THE JIM CHAPIN SEXTET—Classic Edi- 
tions CJ6: In a Little Spanish own; Blue ou; 
Nonny Tune The and 1; Cherokee; Wood- 
lore; Little Marty; . z Crossroads 

Personnel Phil alto saxophone Don 
Stratton, trumpet Byers. trombone: Sonny 
Truitt, pian¢ Andrus, bass Chapin 
drums. 


Rating: 
there is no 


the date of this 


ge? 
indication as to 
recording. it is a New 
and one of the Chapin-led 
series on this label. The writing is of 
mid-1950s vintage in the general style 
of what has come to be termed west 
complex, tight. and controlled 
arrangements. much experimentation with 
changing time signatures. and carefully 
worked-out ensemble passages. 
While this approach to small- to 
medium-group jazz since has passed into 
y. there is much of musical interest 
in the writing of Woods. Truitt. and, for 
Goof—AI Cohn. 
Cherokee is a tour de force in rhythmic 
gymnastics. opening in 5/4 and shifting 
and 6/4. This track 


Although 


York session 


CcOast, 1.e€.. 


history. 


tr l 
one track—The 


to 4 4, 6.8, 


contains 


an excellent alto solo by Woods and 
some fine Byers. 
Spanish Town is another of the let’s- 


see-what-we-can-do variety. Woods’ ar- 
rangement spells out Chapin’s idea to play 
parts of the tune in 6 4 time and in a 
send-off section shuttles between two bars 
of ensemble 3/4. two bars of 
a repetition of this then into 4 4 
for the balance of the alto solo. It’s all 
very tricky and at times quite interesting 
and might have come off much more 
successfully in the hands of a more 
flexible drummer. For all Chapin’s demon- 
Strable technique, and solid bass support 
from Andrus, the set just 
for the most part. 


That old devil swing unfortunately took 


alto 4/4, 


again } 


chugs along 


a holiday this time around. (J.A.T.) 
i '‘ i] ! ‘ 
Teddy Charles 
M ON CAMPUS! IVY LEAGUE JAZZ CON. 
CERT !—Bethnlehem BCP 6044: Rifftide; Too Close 
for Comfort; These Foolish Thing Struttin’ with 
Some Barbecue; Yesterday Yale Blue UW hiffen- 
poof Song; That Old Black Magic; Nigerian Walk. 
*-ersonnel Charlies vibes Zoot Sims ten 
saxophone: Sam Most, flute: Jimmy Ranev, guitar 
Dave McKenna piano; Bill Crow bass; Ed 
Shaughnesss. drums 
Kating: %® % *& '; 
If you're not the type who is repelled 
by exclamatory album titles and album 


notes that start 
good jazz 


can listen 


“Frankly, this is a damned 
package.” and provided you 
past the opening track. you'll 
find quite a few moments of excellent jazz 
in this album. 

The full personnel is present only on 
the run-of-the-mill Rifftide, one of Cole- 
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man Hawkins’ lesser riffs on Lady, Be 
Good. The other tracks spotlight each 


of the group, with the exception of Crow. 
in solo excursions: Sims on Too Close and 


Foolish Things, McKenna on Barbecue, 
Rarey on Yesterdays, Charles on Blue 
and Whiffenpoof, Most on Magic, and 


Shaughnessy on Nigerian. 

Sim's two tracks are worth the price of 
the whole album: his work is the best 
I've heard from him in several years. His 
way of “leaning” on a sustained note and 
hurling stabbing rhythmical phrases at his 
listeners has rarely been captured as well on 
record before. He masterfully alters the 
melody of Foolish Things in the first 
chorus enough to lend spice to his pudding 
but retains snatches of the melody so 
there’s never any doubt as to what he’s 
playing. 

Raney'’s Yesterdays, touched by a sad- 
that can be found in much of his 
playing, serves to remind that he is still 
one of the really excellent guitarists in 
jazz. His tone is so “pure” and his execu- 
tion so clean that his instrument at times 
achieves a timbre strikingly like that of 
a piano. His one track shows that it’s 
possible to play with strength without flex- 
ing one’s bulging muscles. 

The tracks featuring McKenna’s strong- 
handed pianistics and Shaughnessv’s bare- 
handed drumming are as musically interest- 
ing as they are amusing. 

The weak tracks of the 


ness 


album are 
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Sonny Clark Trio (Time 70019) 
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JAZZ RECORD BUYER'S GUIDE 


For the benefit of record buyers, Down Beat provides a listing of jazz. folk, 
and vocal LPs rated four stars or more during the preceding five-issue period. 
LPs so rated in this issue will be included in the next listing. 

zkkewekk 

Miles Davis-Gil Evans, Sketches of Spain (Columbia CL 1480) 

Eric Dolphy, Outvard Bound (New Jazz NJLP 8236) 

Bill Evans, Portrait in Jazz (Riverside RLP 12-315 

The Incredible Jazz Guitar of Wes Montgomery 

Various Artists (folk), Prison Worksongs (Louisiana Folklore Society, LFS A-5) 

Various Artists (folk), Angola Prison Spirituals (Louisiana Folklore Society, 


xkkxekxkxk', 
Thelonious Monk Quartet Plus Two at the Blackhawk (Riverside RLP 12-323/ 


Max Roach, Quiet As It's Kept (Mercury MG 20491) 
Mel Torme Swings Shubert Alley (vocal) (Verve MG V-2132) 


xnwekek 
Red Allen/Kid Ory, We Got Rhythm (Verve 1020) 
Kenny Burrell, A Night at the Vanguard (Argo 655) 
Al Casey, Buck Jumpin’ (Prestige/Swingville 2007) 


Ornette Coleman. Change of the Century (Atlantic 1327) 

Gigi Gryce. Sayin’ Something (New Jazz 8230) 

Coleman Hawkins with the Red Garland Trio (Prestige/Swingville 2001) 
Paul Horn, Something Blue (Hifijazz J 615) 

hy Lonnie Johnson (vocal) (Prestige/Bluesville 1007) 

Melba Liston and Her Bones (Metrojazz SE1013) 

(Columbia CL 
King Pleasure (vocal). Golden Days (Hifijazz J 425) 

The Happy Jazz of Rex Stewart (Prestige-Swingville 2006) 

The Return of Roosevelt Sykes (vocal) (Prestige/Bluesville 1006) 
Joe Turner (vocal), Big Joe Rides Again (Atlantic 1332) 


Charles’ and Most’s. Charles’ vibe work 
is inconsistent; he occasionally tosses off 
a good idea, but most of his playing op 
this album is hackneyed. His time limps 
—it’s kind of mushy—and his execution, 
especially on the out-of-tempo first chorus 
of Whiffenpoof, is downright sloppy. Per. 
haps he was out of practice at the time 
of this concert. Whatever the reason, his 
is a poor showing. 

Most’s flute is disappointing, which 
leads me to believe this LP was cy 
some time ago, for his present-day playing 
is far superior to his lackluster work here. 

But even with the weaknesses noted, this 
release provides plenty of good listening 
and should serve to draw attention back 
to two exceptional jazzmen, Sims and 
Raney—lost as they are in the shuffle and 
backbeat of today’s holy rollers, who seem 
to be engaged in the last of the great 
Crusades. (D.DeM.) 
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Arnett Cobb 
M) MORE PARTY TIME- Prestige 7175: Lover 
Come Back to Me; Blue Lou; Swannee River; 
Down by the Riverside; Blue Me; Sometimes I'm 
Happy. 

Personnel: Cobb, tenor saxophone; Tommy Flan. 
agan or Bobby Timmons, piano; Sam Jones, bass 
Arthur Taylor, drums; Danny Barrajanos or Buck 
Clarke, conga. 

Rating: * * * 

Cobb, one of the most assertive of the 
roistering tenorists, is in goodly rhythmic 
company here, and the piano strength is 
quite considerable. 

It’s a relaxed, unpretentious session, with 
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“ sily through the tunes, and Cobb is te thrirrc © stroearn 
time tal Serisingly subdued. But, above all, the ba THIRD STREAM MUSIC musicians oe 
execution time is right there all the way, and if the ag 
first chorys | :0nga 3s rather superfluous, it doesn’t dis- LP 1345 ee. H. 
loppy. Per. tract from the basic swinging. cinemas t py 

é Riverside kicks off on a Gospel track ne Modern Jazz \ 


it the time 


Quartet & Guests —~_o 


i 2reacher Timmons in the pulpit. = 
reason, his with Preacher Pissing lp pulpit . : oe \ 
The conga, however, ecomes a most irri- (The Jimmy Giuffre 3 * \ 
ng. whic tating. But the tempo is really moving, and The Beaux Arts L aes 
me, hich and Cobb digs in and sanctifies. Taylor and String Quartet) ge Wg) 


was cut 








Jones are a particular delight behind 
Timmons’ cooing solo, working together in 
tight, comradely rapport. 
Blue Me is quiet and easy with a moving 
Flanagan solo. Sometimes strolls along in 
a similar groove. Throughout, Cobb is in 
steady control of his horn, shunning gim- 
micks, honks, and undisciplined blowing. 
All in all, this is a pleasantly grooving 
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THE GOLDEN STRIKER 
LP 1334 


John Lewis Conducts 
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or E (J.A.T.) Music For Brass 
(D.DeM.) 
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King Curtis 
7175: Lover @ THE NEW SCENE OF KING CURTIS— 
annee River Prestige/New Jazz 8237: Da Duh Dah; Have You ene me mm me ce ym ee em ee ee ee 
ometimes I'm Heard?; Willow, Weep for Me; Little Brother 
Soul; In a Funky Groove. 

Tommy Flan. Personnel: Curtis, tenor saxophone; Little 
Jones, bass Brother, trumpet; Wynton Kelley, piano; Paul 
anos or Buck Chambers, bass; Oliver Jackson, drums. 


Rating: * * * 
Perhaps experience playing rhythm and 
‘tive of the blues is better for a jazzman than no ex- 
y rhythmic perience at all, but I doubt it in most 
strength is} instances. Curtis, as recorded here, has 
; become thoroughly saturated with the 
ession, with | idiom. He has a big, full, often raucous 
tone that blurts out one rhythm-and-blues 
cliché after the other. The real tragedy 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 
LP 1320 


Bob Brookmeyer 
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{ 
. { is that he apparently knows his horn well. 
. 4 : : Sister Salvation 
4 { What he plays, he plays with confidence 
{ and agility. bs 
zz. folk, ] Curtis has listened to a number of SISTER SALVATION aren: 
period. { tenor men. Among those whose influence “OCTET 
(} he reflects most is Gene Ammons. The LP 1339 
} young tenor man also shows a great ae 
{ affection for altoist Julian Adderley in The Slide Hampton Octet 
} both phrasing and technique. He even 
{ employs the characteristic Adderley flutter 
} tone approach. 
320) | Perhaps this artist will be able to make 8 ne ee Se Se a ee ee Gi GD nD GD GERD GD ED SEED GED Ce eee GD OD GD OD ED OD 
FS A-5S) | the transition into jazz. During this “soul” = 
see and “funky” period, he should be able ialte ¢ 
Society, 1} to ease across the border. If he is wise, —s 
(| he will utilize this period to woodshed ps 
} privately and be ready, when this phase THE JAZZ MAKERS —_— 
12-323/ ‘} 1S past, to come forward with some LP 1333 MULAN 
|, original ideas, some results of serious = 
) probing into the sounds of jazz, and most Ronnie Ross & ‘SD 
«| Of all, the renunciation of all those ap- Allan Ganley a" 
‘| plause-getting r&b clichés, 
‘ _ The emerging jazz talent on the date 
} is the Edison-influenced trumpeter Nat — 
«| Adderley hiding behind the sobriquet Little 
‘| Brother. His trumpet is fiery and sailing 
«| throughout. 
} Be other sparklers on the date are 
( elley and Chambers. Kelley does a 
{| Consistent, representative job as accom- JAZZ AT JAZZ, LTD. 
1) Panist, and his solo passages are well LP 1338 
~, Conceived. His brief opening bars on 
Have You Heard? predict the pulsating (Available monaural only) 
) blues Playing he maintains throughout 
(} the tune, 
‘ 
«| . Chambers plays with the power and 
} se that have placed him among ee a ee ee 
{ € foremost bassists. Have You Heard? CS Available stereo $5.98 and monaural $4.98 
} Provides some Chambers at his best, both ( Write for complete LP catalogue and stereo dise listing 
¢} 48 soloist and rhythm man. 
{ The album is well worth its price for TLANTIC RECORDS 





—————— the three jazz performers alone. Curtis 
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Tal Farlow 
M THE GUITAR ARTISTRY OF TAL Far. 


Verve MG V-S370: A Foggy Day: The 


LOW 
SIMONE Man in My Life; Sweet Lorraine; Wess Side 
Teletunky Blue Funk: Saratoga. 


Personnel: Tracks 1, 3, 5: Farlow, unamplifieg 
guitar; Bobby Jaspar, flute, tenor saxophone; Mi} 
| Hinton, bass. Tracks 2, 4, 6, 7: Farlow. amplified 
guitar; Frank Wess, tenor, alto saxophones, flute 
Dick Hyman, piano; Wendell Marshall or jo 
Benjamin, bass; Osie Johnson, drums. 
Rating: * * * 

This album, the result of two sessions, js 
quite uneven in quality. The trio tracks 
are delightfully pleasant; the quintet tracks 
competent but tired. 

The larger group sounds like what might 
be called a hip society band—polished 
professional, but uninspired. Much of this 
society-band feeling stems from Hyman 
whose heavy playing—at least, it sound 
heavy compared with the lightness of flut 





and guitar—seems oriented more toward 





the country club than the jazz club. Eve 


Wess. who usually turns in an excellen 
NEWPORT |} job no matter in what company he find 

| himself, is rather pedestrian. When Farloy 
is at his best, his playing seems to float 
Witness the old Red Norvo Trio. But o 
the quintet tracks of this LP, he founder 
and sinks. 

The trio tracks are another thing, how 
ever. On these, Farlow plays beautiful uz 
amplified guitar. His unaccompanied wori 
on the first 16 bars of Lorraine and } 
chorded solo in the last chorus of 


' | is not to be discounted as a Promising 

artist. He just is having some growing 

NINA SIMONE'S LATE LATEST MI BUM (IN COLPIX pains, after which, it is hoped, he may be. 
| VI come truly a new voice in jazz. (B.G,) 

tune are, to use an overworked word > 

one that is fitting in this instance, charr 

MN THE NAME TO REMEMBER ing. 
~ The bass and guitar interplay on Te 

ICE OPRO-C-O Se = 7 > oe funky is so intriguing that I'd_ like : 

* te 5 hear a whole album of just Hinton ax 

Farlow. This does not mean that Jaspz 

gets in the way; on the contrary, he ada 
much to the group. It’s just that the 

V!. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY. INC. ELKHART, INDIANA | two work so well together that I fe 
$s — an album of duets would be rewardir 
If the whole album had been of 


quality of the three trio tracks, the ratin 
would have been higher. (D.DeM 
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Barry Harris 
@ BARRY HARRIS AT THE JAZZ WOR 





Estimates for engraving 
ia > , SHOP Riverside RLP 326: Is You Is or I 
and printing gladly furnished Any publisher our lin't My Baby?; Curtain Call; Star Eyes; Me 
ieentine ® Highest rated in the United States _ gy ter a nk Morning Coffee; Don't Bion 
e; 00 ou. 
2801 WEST 47TH STREET ° CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS Personnel: Harris, piano; Sam Jones, bee 
Louis Hayes, drums, 


- _ — Rating: *& *& *& * 




















: For many years, Harris has _ been 
—= ve DO YOU PLAY STYLE SHOWS ? almost seen A name on the lips of 
A yy many Yetroit. jazzmen who moved 

y ‘ now available New York and fame while this p 
[ LIFETIME LIST OF STYLE SHOW TUNES chose to remain with his family and pi 
\/ Records shipped anywhere *34Q standard title ‘© «nto only around Detroit. His decision ¢€ 
\/ PLP MODERN MUSIC ygories includes: afternoon, cock this year to join Cannonball Adder 
~ tails, 12 color 4 seasons, eve Quintet as replacement for Bobby 
627 N. KINGSHIGHWAY worn = stent pst mons led to this album = cut or 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO., U.S.A. tes sl oy air perm Ht ae spot at San Francisco’s Jazz Workshor 
ty, and other designed for Harris’ many evangelists certainly ke 
ALL RECORDS PEVIEWED IN DOWN EEAT piano rack or music stand whereolt§ they speak, as this LP atte 
AVAILABLE THRU US—OUR SERVICE IS FAST pee PI US SPECIAL BONUS " Essentially lyrical in performance a! 
All record: sh oped are factory fresh Send tor de Baie “ees pcg sods y rie i a writer (Curtain, Lolita, and Coffee 
toils on cur torus offer of FREE JAZZ LPs show pianist his) he discloses a deep, built-in prope: 
Foreign Orders Welcome ALL FOR ONLY $2.00 POSTPAID | for swinging hard; a mellow, rouneé 
FREE! WEW 12” LP SALE List/Herd-7 aud ches or memey order (no = O10) to |} touch; and a mature, balanced concep! 
: ene eee PHIL HORTON WOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA ena — 
$1.96 Decasit on COUs/No CODs Overseas | His treatment of ly You Is is as & 
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HEAR Roqers DRUMS featured at the country’s leading drum specialists 


PHILADELPHIA 
DRUM CLUB 


meets monthly at 


«Musical Departmerkt Sty” 
Big name Drummers, Demon- 
strations, Discussions, In- 
struction. Stop in now and 
become a member. 


INSTRUCTION 


Beginners, Intermediate, Advanced 
courses. The country’s leading 
teachers of Dance and Jazz drum- 
ming. Develop reading, speed con- 
trol, phrasing, fill-ins, solos. 


Visit MUSIC CITY’S showrooms. 


See the largest display of Rogers 
Drums, Swiv-o-Matic, Fips prac- 
tice sets, accessories in the Dela- 
ware Valley 


MUSIC CITY 


1711 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa, 
LOcust 8-5830 


Lsteten : 
wockstein $s 
DRUM SHOP 


2211 Chenevert 
Houston, Texas 
CApito!l 3-4655 


FOR DRUMMERS ONLY! 

@ Let us select your 
cymbals 

@ Complete stock of heads, 
sticks, supplies & 
accessories 

@ Featuring Rogers, the 
drums to beat, and Swiv- 
o-Matic attachments 

@ DRUM REPAIR 
SPECIALISTS 

@ Mail and phone orders 
will be filled promptly. 


Distributors For 


ALLEGRO CYMBAL POLISH 
The most Fantastic CYM- 
3AL POLISH EVER IN 
VENTED. Give YOUR 
cymbals that new look. Guar- 

anteed—$1.50 per bottle 


in New York it’s 


HENRY 
ADLER 


New York headquarters for 
musicians and musical in- 
struments... 


@ studios @ music 
instruments 


* 
@ accessories 
* 


repairs ®@ rentals 


BUDDY RICH and 
HENRY ADLER agree: 
Rogers Drums are the 
greatest. Prove it to your- 
self by playing Rogers. 


Henry Adler Music Co. 


136 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-1457 


Everything 
for the 
musician 


RAYBURN 


MUSIC COMPANY 


ROGERS DRUMS 


and Selmer (Paris)—Bundy 
King—Blessing—Getzen 
Benge—Goya 
New and rebuilt instruments 


Expert repairing 


RAYBURN MUSIC CO. 


where musicians meet .. . 
in the Symphony Hall block 


267 Huntington Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 
COmmonwealth 6-4727 


“continuing a 50-year tradi- 
tion of service to the percus- 
sionists of America” 


FRANKS 


DRUM SHOP, Inc. 


Maurie Lishon, Prop. 
now in 14th year 
staff percussionist, 

CBS-WBBM, Chicago 


featuring 


and ALL LEADING BRANDS 
New & rebuilt percussion 
instruments and accessories 
¢ bought, 
e sold, 
@ rented, 
e exchanged 


Franks Drum Shop, Inc. 
“Chicago’s Only Exclusive Drum 
Service”’ 

226 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
HArrison 7-8440 
WAbash 2-1300 


DRUMMERS—EDUCATORS—STUDENTS 
—KEEP POSTED— 
join the 


“DRUM CITY by MAIL CLUB” 


$1.50 brings you... 
*“LIFE’ membership card 


One pound of Drum and_ percussion 
data, brochures, information 
Periodic notices of newest drum ideas 
and equipment 
History and photo of Drum City 
Book reviews of all new publications of 
interest to percussionists 
A list of the hundreds of types of 
drums and percussion sounds 
Expert prompt, personal advice on your 
percussion problems from Roy Harte, 
Hugh Allison and staff 
® Lists and information on ‘‘hard-to-get” 
drum items 
@ Plus all the many other services of 
“Drum City by Mail”’ 
*Your “Drum City by Mail’’ membership 
card number lets vou take advantage of 
special club sales 


“DRUM CITY by MAIL CLUB” 


A “MUST” FOR 
EVERYONE 
INTERESTED 

IN PERCUSSION 


6124 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 





Membership Reservation & Order Form 
Date - 
Name 


(print or type) 
Address 


City ati Zone State 
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5 | : y is the drum to beat 


YOU GET 
SWIV-O-MATIC® 


There’s nothing that makes more 
sense in drumming than Swiv-O- 
Matic! You set ’em, they STAY 


NDS ° ; 
erie down at your Rogers dealer for PUT — for an evening or a year. 
sories a trial flight. Take off for a few Yet you adjust instantly in ANY 


Inc. 


Drum 


> 
-e 


minutes, and you won’t want 
to quit. The sound is brighter, 
crisper. The response is clean, 
quick. Special construction tech- 
nique and shells that are proc- 
essed on the inside guarantee 
this! Ask to see this BUDDY 


position you want with just your 
drum key. No cymbals fall, no 
toms roll away. Everything stays 
in place. So good they’re me- 
chanically GUARANTEED FOR 
LIFE. 


Be sure you try the fabulous ALL 


RICH *‘Celebrity Outfit’. NEW ROGERS SWIV-O-MATIC 


FOOT PEDAL. Smoothest, fast- 
est action ever. Adjusts easily 
to your exact style—$39.50, but 


STUDENTS worth much more. 


CLUB” YOU GET GOOD COMPANY 


oe , ee Take STAN KRELL and IRV 
ip COTTLER for two. Irv is one of 
A the West Coast’s most respected 
es pb studio drummers, constantly in 
ae demand. He supplies the rhythm 
pes of oe 48 :' on Dinah Shore’s Chevy Show and 
; other top TV spots. Stan head- 
quarters in New York, teaches 
and plays shows. He’s currently 
bringing the house down with his 
solo in ‘La Plume de Ma Tante’. 
Their sound and techniques differ 
—but both agree that Rogers 
is tops. 
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If you play drums, the thing for you to do is to 
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write for free 84 page Rogers Catalog 


ROGERS DRUMS ...740 BOLIVAR, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


NICA BLVD. 
CALIFORNIA 
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Some of our greatest popular 
songs—“Full Moon and Empty 
Arms,” “Till the End of Time,” 
“Stranger in Paradise”—took 
their melodies from the classics. 
Eight of these lovely themes—in 
their original classical setting— 
are the basis for “Classics that 
Made the Hit Parade.” 

This unusual program, profes- 
sionally recorded in sparkling 
full fidelity on Audiotape, is 
available RIGHT NOW from 
Audiotape dealers everywhere. 
(And only from Audiotape deal- 
ers.) Don’t pass up this unique 
opportunity to get a fine re- 
corded tape at a bargain price. 
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THE PROGRAM 


. . Polovtsian Dances from Prince Igor 
(Stranger in Paradise) 
Tchaikovsky . . . Symphony No. 5 in E 
(Moon Love) 
Waldteufel ., . Espana Waltz 
(Hot Diggity) 
. . Polonaise No. 6, in Ab Major 
(Till the End of Time) 
Tchaikovsky . . . Symphony No. 6 in B 
(The Story of a Starry Night) 
Rachmaninoff... Piano Concerto No. 2 in C Minor 
(Full Moon and Empty Arms) 
Chopin . . . Fantasie Impromptu in C+ Minor 
(i'm Always Chasing Rainbows) 
Tchaikovsky . . . Romeo and Juliet Overture 
(Our Love) 


DETAILS OF THE OFFER. This exciting re- 
cording is available in a special bonus 
package at all Audiotape dealers. The 
package contains one 7-inch reel of Audio- 
tape (on 1%/2-mil acetate base) and the 
valuable “Classics that Made the Hit 
Parade’ program (professionally recorded 
on Audiotape). For both items, you pay 
only the price of two reels of Audiotape, 
plus $1. And you have your choice of the 
half-hour two-track stereo program or the 
55-minute monaural or four-track stereo 
versions — all at 7¥2 ips. 

See your Audiotape dealer now! 


Borodin . 


Chopin 
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Manufactured by AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York 
Offices in Hollywood & Chicago 





lightful as the selection of the tune is 
unexpected for a modern jazzman. (Un- 
expected, perhaps, but too, be- 
always was a good tune 
in spite of the lyric.) 

Bassist Jones plays three good solos on 
Is You Is, Moose, and Coffee, while Hayes, 
that impeccable and inspiring drummer, 
stays with timekeeping for the most part 
but is heard in a round of fours on 
Mooche that raises the temperature con- 
siderably. 

Curtain is what its title pegs it to be 
and is a variation of the oldie, Hallelujah, 
taken way up. On Star Eyes, Harris gives 
a demonstration of mature confidence to 
the extent of waxing skittish midway 
through his solo. Lolita, a medium-tem- 
poed Latino for the first chorus before 
dropping into an easy but driving four- 
four, is an attractive line in a romantic vein. 

Throughout the tracks, Harris plays 
with a deceptive ease, great imagination, 
and essential grace that marks him as 
one of the giants of modern jazz piano. 
This record is most welcome. (J.A.T.) 
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Milt Jackson-Coleman Hawkins 


™® BEAN BAGS — Atlantic 1316: Close Your 
Eyes; Stuffy; Don’t Take Your Love from Me; 
Get Happy; Sandra’s Blues; Indian Blues. 
Personnel: Jackson, vibraharp; Hawkins, tenor 
saxophone; Kenny Burrell, guitar; Tommy Flan- 
agan, piano; Eddie Jones, bass; Connie Kay, drums. 


Rating: *k& *& & 

This album shows how tired material can 
be transformed by two masters and four 
above-average jazzmen into something in- 
teresting. The transformation is _ not 
effected by any new approach to the tunes. 
In fact, the melody-choruses-out approach 
is almost as tired as the material. No, 
the transformation is the result of sheer 
excellence of improvisation. 

And there’s nothing especially daring 
about the solos either, but the men main- 
tain such a high average, especially Jack- 
son, that one could hardly wish for any- 
thing more pleasant. 

For instance, Bags plays his typical 
blues style on both Sandra’s (minor) and 
Indian (major), but his playing is so 
satisfying and interesting that the fact that 
you may have heard him play _ blues 
hundreds of times before matters very 
little. At least, it matters very little to 
me. The man is a master blues player, but 
even though this accomplishment is_ be- 
yond the ken of most jazzmen, he’s more 
than that as well. His humor is evident 
in Don’t Take. His sense of form and 
contrast can be heard in the loping, loose 
melody statement of Close and in his 
duple-meter second chorus. Jackson is one 
of the handful of jazzmen deserving to be 
called great. 

Hawkins is another. This is not the 
best Hawk record ever made, but even 
though he is off his top form, he turns 
in a musically valid performance. And 
this is one of the measures of greatness, 
the ability to play interestingly and logi- 
cally even on the bad days. His work on 


this LP suffers from lack of rhythmic 
contrast—most of it has a chunky and 
heavy 12/% feel to it. 


Burrell and Flanagan are in top form, 
however. The pianist’s solos are spare, yet 
at the same time, they flow. I do wish 


he'd use his left hand more, though. Bur- 
rell plays excellently on Close and even 
surpasses Jackson’s and Hawkins’ efforts 
on Happy with a well-thought-out solo. 
There is one thing that bothers me 
about this album, however. I wonder 
what John Lewis would have to say about 
Jackson's interpretation of Indian music on 





the last track? (D.DeM.) 
SOOCTEDETETEOTETEEE Ee ELL | 
Ahmad Tamal 
™ JAMAL AT THE PERSHING/VOLUME 2 
Argo 667: Too Late Now; All the Things You 
Are; Cherokee; It Might as Well Be Spring; l'il 
Remember April; My Funny Valentine; Gone 
with the Wind; Billy Boy; It's You or No One; 
They Can't Take That Away from Me; Poor 
Butterfly. 
Personnel: Jamal, piano; Israel Crosby, bass; 
Vernell Fournier, drums. 
Rating: ** 


If you dig Jamal, you dig Jamal. This 
album, recorded the nights of Jan. 16 and 
17, 1958, in the lounge of Chicago's 
Pershing hotel, is the other half of the 
session released in 1958 under the title, 
But Not for Me (LP 628). Naturally, it is 
more of the same Jamalery. The notes 
cascade and burst like clusters of fire- 
crackers in the upper treble; the pauses- 
for-effect leave you hanging; the carefully 
routined interplay between piano and bass 
is clever to the point of irritation. Where's 
the jazz? Ah, there’s the rub, as the man 
said. 

But Crosby is a marvel. He pulses and 
propels without letup and with consum- 
mate musicianship. Fournier’s brushes 
crackle like burning sagebrush on All the 
Things and Cherokee but plash-plash 
monotonously on the ballad, Spring. 

For all the tricks and contrivances, how- 
ever, there is much that is appealing in 
Jamal’s playing. His touch, for one thing. 
He gets a silvery quality at times that 
exhudes “purity”. And he’s quite a 
“pleasant” pianist to listen to, or half- 
listen to as background for luncheon con- 
versation. Noel Coward would dig Jamal. 

(J.A.T.) 





Ramsey Lewis 

™ STRETCHING OUT-—Argo LP 665: Little 
Liza Jane; This Is My Night to Dream; Scarlet 
Ribbons; Here ’Tis; My Ship; Put Your Little 
Foot Right Out; Solo Para Ti; These Foolish 
Things; When the Spirit Moves You; A Portrait 
of Jennie. 

Personnel: Lewis, piano; El Dee Young, bass; 
Red Holt, drums. 


Rating: * 

This is another album of pop jazz with 
portions of semiclassical schmaltz and 
stylized funk, sometimes incongruously 
mixed. On ballads, Lewis invites com- 
parison witn Billy Taylor, but the two 
shouldn’t be mentioned in the same sen- 
tence. His cut-and-dried formula funk is 
less convincing than Les McCann’s. 

On Foolish Things, bassist Young dis- 
plays his talent, but Lewis gets in the 
way, corning it up in several places. 
Young’s bowed solo on Spirit is undis- 





tinguished. (1.G.) 
Booker Little 

§} BOOKER LITTLE Time 2011: Opening 

Statement; Minor Sweet; Bee Tee's Minor Plea; 


Life’s a Little Blue; The Grand Valse; Who Can 
I Turn To? 
Personnel: Little, trumpet; Wynton Kelley or 
Tommy Flanagan, piano; Scott La Faro, bass; Roy 
aynes, drums, 


Rating: * * 


Little has a warm, strong trumpet tone 
and, to a certain extent, a sensitive and 
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VERVE INVITES YOUR CRITICAL 
CONSIDERATION OF AMERICA’S 
NEWEST MUSICAL PROVOCATION! 
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“,..Further words are unnecessary. The album 
delivers its own exciting message: that this is 
the best new jazz orchestra of the vear.” 

LEONARD FEATHER 


ALBUM MG V-8388 
(available in stereo) 


® MONTEREY SACRAMENTO s 
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selective way of phrasing. But he has not 
yet reached the stage where he can play 


rewardingly at great length. His solos 
in the six selections that make up this 


set usually start off promisingly. But they 
begin to ramble as he appears to search 
for something new to say and eventually 
they dissolve into aimless exercises. Flan- 
agan inserts some pleasant, modest solos, 
but La Faro’s bass work tends to be 
ponderous. (J.S.W.) 


COU 


Shelly Manne 


™ S AT THE BLACKHAWK, VOL. 2—Con- 
temporary 3578: Step Lightly; What's New?; 
Vamp's Blues. 

Personnel: Joe Gordon, trumpet; Richie Kamuca, 
tenor saxophone; Victor Feldman, piano; Monty 
Budwig, bass; Manne, drums. 


Rating: * * 

In his liner notes C. H. Garrigues stresses 
Manne’s interest in extended jazz perform- 
ance (as distinguished from extended jazz 
composition in which he has already 
manifested considerable interest). The 
three performances that make up this disc 
do not offer much in the way of support 
for the possibilities of extended perform- 
ance, for all three pieces suffer from over- 
extension, making essentially interesting 
material and soloists appear tiresome. 
Feldman, playing gutty, chomping piano, 
comes closest to sustaining his long solos. 
Kamuca leaves his customary willowy way 
on Benny Golson’s Step Lightly to play in 
a more Golsonesque manner, which makes 
for a little variety, and Gordon’s full, 
crisp attack sustains the early portions of 
his solos. But everything—solos and selec- 
tions—are stretched out beyond all reason. 

(J.S.W.) 
TU 
Dick Morgan 
™M AT THE SHOWBOAT—Riverside 329: For 
Pete’s Sake; 1 Ain’t Got Nobody; Misty; The 


Gypsy in My Soul; Will You Still Be Mine; 
Big Fat Mama; Like Lois; It’s All Right with Me. 


ain UT i " 


Personnel: Morgan, piano; Keter Betts, bass; 
Bertell Knox, crums. 
Rating: * 


Morgan appears to be capable of pleas- 
antly slick cocktail jazz piano. He draws 


on Garner and Peterson, has a strong 
positive attack and knows the familiar 
routines. But he yammers, chants, and 


mumbles so vigorously all through his 
erformance on this album that they are 
practically unlistenable. Bass and drums 
are closely miked and tend to cover the 
piano, but nothing obscures Morgan’s 
irritating vocalizing. (J.S.W.) 
" \ ' tisnnnaanenat 
André Previn 
PREVIN! Contemporary 35 
I Should Find You Sad Eyes; 
Saturday; Tricycle; I’m Mina Mood; No Words 
for Dory Three Company 

Personnel: Previn 
Frank Capp, drums 


M$ LIKE 
Rosie Red; If 


75: 


Red Mitchell, bass; 


piano; 


Hating: & we kk & 
Previn’s trio turns its attention to eight 
in this set. They make 


ip a pleasantly serviceable that 


program 


includes an intriguing blues waltz, a hard- 
driving and a couple of ballads. 
Previn ing is relaxed, unaffected, 


attractive. His taste and 
i¢ly refreshing, particularly 
Jigs in on the hard-driving Satur- 





day and, in what could have been a bit 
of surface skittering, produces a sensibly 
funky effect without being the least. bit 


heavy-handed about it. In thi day of 


40 © DOWN BEAT 


monotony at the keyboard, this is some- 
thing to be especially grateful for. 
Mitchell is superb throughout the set. 
He gives Previn perceptive, firm support, 
and his occasional solos are models of 
neat, phrasing. (J.S.W.) 


TELE CEP 


Mel Rhyne 


™ S$! ORGAN-IZING—Jazzland JLP 16: Blue 
Faroug; Shoo, Shoo, Baby; Things Ain't What 
They Used to Be; Barefoot Sunday Blues. 

Personnel: Rhyne, organ; Blue Mitchell, trum- 
pet; Johnny Griffin, tenor saxophone; Gene Harris, 
piano; Andrew Simpkins, bass; Albert Heath, 
drums. 


selective 


Rating: *& * * 

With the boss attitude of Mitchell and 
Griffin, I found it difficult to concentrate 
on Rhyne as the leader of the date. 
Apparently, Rhyne had the same problem 
because he shows up here completely 
overpowered by his horn men, and even 
the Harris piano is much more in evidence 
usually than is the organist. 

The idea of piano-organ combination is 
novel perhaps, but as Rhyne’s is a basically 
light-fingered, pianistic approach anyway, 
there is little variation in color or tex- 
ture when the two men alternate the 
comping chores, and Harris outpoints his 
leader in the solo contest. 

The combination of Griffin and Mitchell 
provides infinitely more interest than the 
keyboard twosome. While Mitchell gently 
exploits his horn to its fullest musical 
measure and squeezes out every possible 
variation of personal ideas, Griffin reverts 
to every cliché at his command (even the 
overworked ad lib bars) to create the 
illusion of originality and fervor. Mitchell 
makes his accomplishments seem effortless, 
light, and uncomplicated. 

Griffin sounds as if he were extracting 
the final ounces from both his horn and 
himself. His talent hits you over the 
head in its obvious bid for recognition. 
The high squeals, the whinnies, his vocal 
grunts, and repetition all scream, “Listen 
to what I’m doing!” Much of what he is 
doing is top-flight Griffin. At its worst, it 
is simply an excellent tenor man hamming 
it up. 

The group stretches four tunes with very 
slim and simple lines into an entire album; 
consequently, there is room for every- 
body. Julian Adderley’s Barefoot Sunday 
runs 13 minutes, and it is here especially 
that Good Griffin is interspersed with 
Grotesque Griffin. 

Things takes off like a lead balloon at 
a fairly slow drag, but it soon recovers. 
The mood settles into a groove, and the 
tune becomes a smoldering, undulating 
thing. Mitchell’s solo picks it off the 
ground. Oh yes, and hear Harris on this 
track 

This review is not primarily about the 
leader, but that is because he does not 
exert himself as such. Rhyne shows that 
he is a fairly competent organist who 
does not plan to overpower with thunder- 


ous organ, but he must have ideas. J 
would like to hear him at least twice 
state an original one for more than 16 
bars. He must have talent, and I would 


like to hear him display it without hiding 
behind a barrage of established men. He 
must least one left hand; I 
would Jike to hear him use it. (B.G.) 
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Luckey Roberts / 
Willie (The Lion) Smith 
M LUCKEY & THE LION: HARLEM PIANO 
Good Time Jazz M12035: Nothin’; Spanish 
Fandango; Railroad Blues; Complainin’; Inner 
Space; Outer Space; Morning Air; Relaxin’: 
Rippling Water; Between the Devil and the Deep 
Blue Sea; Tango La Caprice; Concentratin’. 
Personnel: Roberts, piano (Tracks 1-6); Smith, 
piano (Tracks 7-12). 


Rating: *& *& *& 

Two of the important Harlem pianists 
play extended versions of their own com- 
positions in their own manner on this LP. 
The enterprise was well worth the effort. 
The number of pianists in and around 
Harlem during the formative years of the 
Harlem style probably was quite large. 
This album, together with the James P. 
Johnson Riversides and some early Fats 
Waller and Duke Ellington still available, 
would comprise an adequate synthesis of 
the important features of this early piano 
style. 

Both men have considerable technical 
ability, and both are capable of extensive 
melodic and harmonic invention and varia- 
tion. Inevitably, you compare these men 
with Jelly-Roll Morton and the south side 
Chicago piano men, who were developing 
in roughly the same period. The latter 
have the more vital jazz drive, but the 
Harlem men have the greater technique 
and the greater range of mood. Of these 
two—Roberts and Smith— the Lion is 
the smoother, but Luckey attempts the 
more difficult. 

Roberts is tricky. Just when you're near 
the point of irritation with his ornate frills 
and flash, you become captivated by his 
melodiousness. He gives Spanish a good 
workout, with the theme played in the left 
hand while the right provides rich em- 
broidery. The middle section has _ well- 
executed ascending scalar runs. Nothin’ 
romps. Jnner Space resembles the Lion’s 
Relaxin’ (or vice versa), and both make 
you realize the vast debt Waller owed 
these men. 

Smith’s selections are all his own tunes, 
excepting Devil, and this is the least 
interesting of the lot. Tango is charming, 
and has recurring breaks that are like 
sudden glints of sunlight. Morning Air 
wanders around for a while with sub- 
ordinate themes in slow tempo but 
then leaps into a buoyant strut for the 
thrilling final part, making you think that 
the fabulous nights of Harlem piano play- 
ing probably were not exaggerated. 

This album is a must for students of 
jazz piano. (G.M.E.) 





Charlie Rouse 
M TAKIN’ CARE OF BUSINESS 
JLP 19: Blue Farouq; 204; Upptankt; 
Pretty Strange; They Didn't Believe Me. 
Personnel: Rouse, tenor saxophone; Blue Mitch- 


Jazzland 
Weirdo; 


ell, trumpet; Walter Bishop, piano; Earl May, 
bass; Art Taylor, drums, 
Rating: & k & 


If some effort had been made to keep 


this session from sprawling, this would 
have been a higher-rated album and a 
more auspicious debut for Rouse as 


leader. But even though there are mo- 
ments when not much is happening, this 
is still a better-than-average blowing ses- 
sion. 

Most of the excitment is generated by 
Rouse’s electrifying tenor. Mitchell and 
Bishop offers mostly clichés in their solo 
work in much of the album, especially 
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At a recent Riverside recording session, a 
visitor with a head for figures did a quick 
bit of addition and pointed out that no less 
than seven of the ten musicians in the 
studio had made albums of their own for us. 
Contrary to what he might have thought, 
this was not a matter of the company insist- 
ing on using its own musicians in preference 
to ‘‘outsiders.’’ Actually, every man in that 
studio was there only because he had been 
specifically picked out by the musician who 
was the leader on the date. 


This situation seems to tie in rather neatly 
with a couple of comments noted in a recent 
Down Beat interview (October 13th issue) 
with Riverside jazz a&r man Orrin Keep- 
news, who was described (accurately, he 
tells us) as wanting Riverside artists ‘‘to 
have a personal pride in the label’ and 
also as saying that the ‘‘musicians them- 
selves are the best talent scouts.”’ 


The point is that (although it did not really 
start out as a deliberate plan on our part) 
one important aspect of the present overall 
theory of operations at Riverside is an inter- 
related and mutually helpful use of the 
artists associated with the label—something 
that is very possibly unique in the history of 
jazz recording. 


Chronologically, this team method was 
given its initial impetus by THELONIOUS 
Monk, the first important artist to join 
forces with the label. Monk, in addition to 
his other major jazz qualities, is an incisive 
judge of talent. It was he who first called 
our attention to JOHNNY GRIFFIN, and 
Thelonious’ recommendation had a lot to 
do with our recording CLARK Terry. (As an 
example of teamwork, one of Monk's very 
rare sideman appearances of recent years 
came when he volunteered for a Terry 
album, In Orbit!, that remains one of the 
most intriguing and downright happy LPs 
we have ever heard.) 


Terry himself deserves (and hereby 
receives) Riverside’s heartiest public thanks 
for having spoken most warmly about the 
label to his good friends and neighbors 
CANNONBALL and Nat Apoovertey, a vital first 
step in bringing these two vibrant jazz stars 
into the Riverside fold. Cannonball, even 
before launching into his present additional 





function as a record producer and idea- 
man, was directly responsible for focussing 
our attention on such bright talents as 
Bruce MitcHett and Wes Montcomery. And 
Bossy TIMMONS, of course, became impos- 
sible for us to miss from the moment his 
“This Here'’ was played at the Jazz Work- 
shop on the night the celebrated Cannonball 
Adderley Quintet in San Francisco? album 
was recorded. And there are many others, 
such as JIMMY HEATH, about whom many 
musicians spoke to us most insistently. 


The presence of such men on the Riverside 
roster, and consequently their availability to 
assist each other's recordings, is a vital 
asset of which we and the musicians quickly 
became aware. And it’s more than just a 
matter of ‘‘availability."’ There is a consider- 
able degree of mutual respect, admiration, 
and compatibility involved that makes so 
many of these artists truly eager to help 
further the record careers of their ‘‘team- 
mates.’’ That this is musical fact and not 
flag-waving Riverside propaganda is readily 
demonstrated by several recent albums: 


Sam Jones is a bassist whose indisputable 
excellence has made him widely and 
thoroughly in demand for record dates. He 
is less well-known for his strikingly original 
jazz cello work, but Nat Adderley called on 
him as a cellist and on Wes Montgomery's 
guitar to give a unique flavor to his Work 
Song? LP. And when Sam made his record 
debut as a leader, on an album most aptly 
named The Soul Society’, he was in turn 
able to call on Nat, Mitchell, Timmons, and 
Heath to provide the feeling he wanted. 
Jimmy Heath's buoyantly exciting new big- 
band effort, Really Big’, obviously profits 
greatly from the presence as sidemen of 
both Adderley brothers and Clark Terry. 


Two brand-new Fall releases (which we'll be 
writing about in fuller detail in the next 
issue), demonstrate more of the same. One 
is Bobby Timmons’ Soul Time‘, on which 
Bobby feels the specific assistance of Blue 
Mitchell to have been of vast importance. 
The other is That's Right!’, a brilliant and 
truly different effort by Nat Adderley and 
“The Big Sax Section’’ — that is, Nat's 
cornet backed by a bevy of saxophonists 
that includes Jimmy Heath, Yusef Lateef 








and brother Cannonball. (And this album 
also leans heavily, and wisely, on the soar- 
ing arranging skills of Heath.) 


Since these and other such LPs all express 
the definite and individual points of view of 
their leaders, there is no real danger of the 
inter-acting personnel giving any feeling of 
sameness. There is, on the other hand, an 
unprecedented series of opportunities for 
the further and further development of a 
stimulating spirit of cooperativeness and 
teamwork that can only operate to the great 
benefit of all concerned and particularly of 
you, the jazz listener. 


.. . Now if we can only get someone to use 
Georce CraTter® as a sideman. . 





Footnote Department: Full numerical details on the 

records referred to above are: 

1. IN ORBIT: CLARK TERRY Quartet featuring 
THELONIOUS MONK (RLP 12-271) 

2. CANNONBALL ADDERLEY QUINTET In SAN 
FRANCISCO (RLP 3/1 and Stereo 1157) 

3. WORK SONG: NAT ADDERLEY (RLP 31/8 and 

Stereo 1167) 

THE SOUL SOCIETY: SAM JONES (RLP 324 and 

Stereo 1172) 

- REALLY BIG: JIMMY HEATH ORCHESTRA 

(RLP 331 and Stereo 1188) 

SOUL TIME: BOBBY TIMMONS (RLP 334 and 

Stereo 9334) 

- THAT'S RIGHT!: NAT ADDERLEY and The Big 
Sax Section (RLP 330 and Stereo 9330) 
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Faroug. Only when Rouse takes over on 
this track is anything new heard, and what 
he plays points up the I’ve-heard-this- 
before playing of the other soloists. 

Rouse perks up the rhythm section 
markedly on Believe Me and_ inspires 
Mitchell to turn in his best work on the 
date. There’s another extremely good 
Rouse solo, full of pepper, on Kenny 
Drew's Weirdo. His use of a slight grow] 
on the high notes in his solos is quite 
effective. And he can fill up his horn 
with a big, darkish tone when the occasion 
calls for it, as on Randy Weston’s beauti- 
ful ballad Pretty Strange. On this track 
though, Rouse sticks pretty close to the 
melody and does little exploring. 

Its all too easy to tag Rouse as 
underrated, shake your head. and forget 
him. He’s deserving of the closest atten- 
tion. Rouse is saying and has a lot to 
say on his horn. All you have to do is 
listen. (D.DeM.) 
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Shirley Scott 
mM SOUL SEARCHING—Prestige 7173: Duck 
and Rock; Gee, Baby, Ain't I Good to You; Yes, 
Indeed; Boss; Moanin’; Plunk, Plunk, Plunk; 
You Won't Let Me Go; Soul Searching. 
Personnel: Shirley Scott. organ; Wendell Mar- 
shall, bass; Arthur Edgehill, drums. 


Rating: &*& wk k * 

I wonder if anyone shares this “soul” 
saturation feeling that I’m acquiring? 
Frankly, I've had it up to here with the 
wild covers, the contrived groove, and the 
symbolic soul title which, for some rea- 
son, assumes an immunity to adverse 
criticism. Omitting this title and the three 
stated implications makes a big difference 
in what you hear on this album. Truth- 
fully, the album makes it on its own 
merits 

Miss Scott is a tremendous organist. 
She is powerful, consistent, and remark- 
ably discerning in her choice of ideas. 
And best of all, she still exhibits growth 
and development. 

Moanin’ is a good track: Miss Scott’s 
solo builds quite logically before the 
tune sinks away. Soul Searching, after a 
somewhat corny beginning, settles down 
into a slow bluesy mood. Boss is Miss 
Scott’s technical showcase, and she car- 
ries it off well. Despite Gee, Baby’s usually 
being an in-person hit. the performance 
here is stiff and artificial 

Miss Scott and Edgehill work well 
together. having been the rhythm section 
for Eddie Davis for some time. Marshall 
fits into the unit quite snugly, and his 
powerful lines are especially exciting on 
-lunk and Soul Searching (B.G.) 


Bud Shank 
$ SLIPPERY WHEN WET World Pacific 
Stereo 1265: Mook'’s Theme; Surf Piper The Surf 
and 1; ''p in Velseyland; Surf for Two; Slippe ry 
When Wet; Going My Wave; Old King Nep’ 


Tune Welkin’ on the Water; Soupsville 

Personnel Shank alt saxophone flute Billy 
Bean, guitar; Gary Peacock, bass; Chuck Flores 
drumes 


Rating: tw %& & 

Now that it’s become unfashionable to 
be west-coastish, an album like this one 
probably will be passed over by the record 


buyer his is a shame, for men such 
as Shank, who has remained true to him- 
self and has not jumped on the get-hard 
bandwagon, still have much to offer 
Although this album does not contain 
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a track of the beauty of Shank’s earlier 
Nature Boy (some sort of peak of roman- 
ticism), it has enough of worth in it to 
warrant a reconsideration of Shank, 

In the last few years, since the decline 
of the west coast movement, Shank has 
been taken for granted, and while not 
exactly disparaged, he has been sometimes 
merely tolerated. Perhaps for good rea- 
son: his playing often of late has been 
buried in studio groups in which he was 
given a short solo from time to time. But 
in this album he has more room to develop 
his ideas. 

If you compare this release with his 
earlier quartet albums on Pacific Jazz. 
you will hear that he has not remained 
at a standstill. There has been no devastat- 
ing change, yet his flowing alto now has 
more bite to it: his flute, while still roman- 
tic, has more guts to it. In other words, 
Shank has retained the virtues of his play- 
ing—romanticism and delicacy—but has 
also reduced his greatest weakness— 
lack of fire. 

While Shank is the strength of the LP, 
he is also its weakness. The fault is not 
in his playing but in his writing. The 
tunes are from a background he wrote 
for a movie about surfboarders, Slippery 
When Wet. There are basically three ap- 
proaches in this collection: a minor theme, 
blues, and one of those fourth-changes 
things that were popular among jazzmen 
a few years back. Thus the group has 
only three directions to follow. and there’s 
much duplication of mood and conception. 
The material is just too thin to stretch 
over a whole LP, though the men do what 
they can with it. 

Peacock and Bean play well together; 
both have a sinewy approach that is at 
its finest in Surf for Two. Flores keeps in 
the background except for a few short 
solos, usually with brushes. He seems to 
have learned the virtue of restraint. 

(D.DeM.) 
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Billy Taylor 
” §© BILLY TAYLOR UPTOWN-—Riverside 
RLP 12-319: Le Petite Mambo; Jordu; Just the 
Thought of You; Soul Sister; Moanin’; Warm 
Blue Stream; Biddy’s Beat; Cu-Blue; ’Swonderful. 
Personnel: Taylor, piano; Henry Grimes, bass: 
Ray Mosca, drums 


Rating: * * *® 

A firm believer in the musically subtle 
and understated, Billy Taylor is at his 
most restrained and suggestive in_ this 
set recorded live at New York’s Prelude 
last Feb. 4. This is a new trio with bassist 
Grimes replacing Earl May and drummer 
Mosca on the drum stool long held by 
Ed Thigpen. 

Mambo is an unambitious outing a la 
Latin with the pianist sticking to plain 
tatements of the rather monotonous 
theme. Duke Jordan’s standard, Jordu, is 
taken at medium tempo, with Taylor 
treating it lightly in rippling solo lines 
Grimes plays telling bass counterlines, and 
Mosca’s brushes are unobtrusive in this 
tasteful, if unexciting, track. Just the 
Thought is a Taylor original, a dreamy 
ballad vested by the pianist with delicately 
woven solo patterns. Sister is what might 
be termed gentle “soul” jazz and Taylor 
keeps his keyboard subdued and _ tightly 
reined throughout 

Bobby Timmons’ Moanin’ gets the amen 


treatment as Taylor decides to lay down 


the law. But it’s pretty routine and never 
gets off the ground. Stream is an aptly 
titled ballad, rich in lush changes on which 
Taylor works to evoke a warm and 
caressing mood. Biddy’s is a medium-up 
swinger with the pianist at his cleanest 
and most precise. There is a brisk exchange 
of fours with Mosca followed by a good 
Grimes solo. Cu-Blu and '’Swonderful are 
both up tunes, the latter coming alive 
in Taylor’s hands. 

By and large, the feel of the set is 
one of subdued restraint. The Taylor 
touch is immaculate as ever, and his 
execution is a thing of wonder. But the 
darn session just doesn’t get up on its 
hind legs and romp. GAT) 


wim CL 





Cal Tjader 
™ {§) CONCERT ON THE CAMPUS—Fantasy 
3299 M and 8044 (§): S.S. Groove; Goodbye; 
Moment in Madrid; Rezo; Love for Sale; Then 
I'll Be Tired of You; Theme for Duke; Cuban 
Fantasy. 

Personnel: Tjader, vibraharp; Lonnie Hewitt, 
piano; Eddie Coleman, bass; Willie Bobo, drums. 
eee: Mongo Santamaria, conga drum (Tracks 

. 


Rating: * * 

I've always admired the relaxation of 
Tjader’s vibe work and the ease with 
which he gets over his instrument, but on 
this LP, recorded at concerts staged at 
junior colleges in California, his ease and 
relaxation are tinged with what sound 
like down-pat routines, especially on the 
Latin-flavored tracks Love, Fantasy, and 
Madrid. 

His crossing of Latin and jazz produces 
a hybrid that does justice to neither 
idiom, and his playing also becomes hy- 
brid in the process—sort of a combination 
of Tito Puente and Milt Jackson. But 
working in both idioms has resulted in 
Ijader’s possessing a time conception that 
he could not have developed had he 
limited himself to either one. It’s this time 
sense, plus a “ping” in his sound, that 
makes Tjader unique among vibraharpists. 
Both these virtues are heard throughout 
the album. 

His best playing is on Groove; his best 
writing is the lovely theme Duke. His 
ballad playing on Goodbye and Tired of 
You has a glittering surface sheen but 
lacks the depth that Tjader has shown 
himself capable of on past occasions. His 
overuse of the sustaining pedal causes a 
disturbing ringing at times, a fault easily 
corrected by raising the foot. 

Pianist Hewitt shows that he has listened 
to the funkies and that he knows how to 
conform to present-day concepts of “soul” 
piano. His best effort is Reza, in which he 
plays an interesting out-of-tempo solo with 
punctuations by congaist Santamaria fol- 
lowed by a loping, blues-inflected excur- 
sion in 12/8. 

Ihe group’s treatment of Ray Bryant's 
Fantasy features Bobo in an_ overlong, 
frenzied timbales solo, which bores more 
than it excites. 

Ijader can do and has done _ better 
than this. (D.DeM.) 
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Various Artists 
mw (5) NEWPORT FESTIVAL ALL-STARS 
Atlantic 1331: Royal Garden Blues; Sunday; 
Dinah; “Deed I Do; Pee Wee Russell's Unique 
Sound; You Took Advantage of Me; Rose Room. 
Personnel: Buck Clayton, trumpet; Vie Dicken- 
son, trombone; Pee Wee Russell, clarinet; Bud 
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Freeman, tenor saxophone; George Wein, piano; 
Champ Jones, bass; Jake Hanna, drums. 


& & & 

The idea of getting Clayton, Russell, Dick- 
enson, and Freeman together in a group was 
a good one and had good results. The tunes 
and style are the Chicago or post-Chicago 
patterns long familiar to Freeman and 
Russell. Dickenson has had plenty of ex- 
perience in the Chicago field, but he, like 
Clayton, is essentially of the Kansas City 
mint, leading one to suspect that, at best, 
this would be a curious coalition, good for 
maybe a few odd kicks. Not so. Clayton’s 
flowing phrases, wonderfully intercon- 
nected, give new life to these old tunes. 
Dickenson manages to kick any group 
he’s with, and Russell and Freeman show 
new vigor in this company. 


Rating: 


The band is far from perfect—Clayton, 
for example, in the final choruses is 
frequently up in the clarinet register ren- 
dering ineffectual anything Russell is play- 
ing but the over-all effect of this group is 
far from the dismal doodling that has be- 
come the hallmark of too many bands 
trying to play in the traditional idiom. 

Royal Garden has brisk ensembles a 
terse, rasping solo by Russell and, as Wein 
points out in the liner notes, rather formid- 
able breaks by Freeman in his chorus. 
Sunday is given an original touch: Clayton 
starts out with rhythm and, then, apropos 
of nothing, Russell joins him in the sec- 
ond eight, giving a disjointed effect. Dick- 
enson comes in in the third eight, playing 
lead, with the trumpet and clarinet in 
subordinate roles. In a quick switch, 
Clayton takes the lead again and closes 
the ensemble leading into Freeman's solo. 
Rose Room is strung out with a series 
of restrained. almost sedate solos; then, 
bang! Pee Wee explodes in the ensemble, 
and the band immediately perks up. 

Wein plays good blues piano on Unique, 
but elsewhere his playing has a heaviness, 
which shows, probably, that a many- 
fingered entrepreneur doesn’t necessarily 
develop into an especially good piano 
player. Jones and WHanna_ both play 
well throughout. (G.M.E.) 


QUOUDUGEOOUOENUUED COLEAADEROORNUDGROUROUDOUODERUACEEUAUEHA CORE OEEUDEEEEUOURETADERETEEEA TOUT EEETEEEEE TENTS 


Stanley Wilson 


™ S&S THE ORIGINAL JAZZ SCORE FROM 
SHOTGUN SLADE--Mercury 20575: Shotgun 
Slade Theme; Open Skies; Ride Alone; Saddle 
Swine; Gently; Joe Clark; Night Stalking; Weary; 
Rolling Home; Them Swingin’ Doors; Danger 
Trail. 


Personnel: Unidentified. 
Rating: 'o* 
Ihe fact that this record is identified 
in large letters as an “original jazz score” 


is as scurrilous a libel on the name of 
jazz as Paul Whiteman’s onetime billing 
as the King of Jazz. Shotgun Slade is a 


IV western series, and the so-called jazz 
that accompanies it is similar in its general 
Structure to the 


companies TV 


so-called jazz that ac- 
private eyes. The differ- 
ence is that the tense, nervous atmosphere 
of the eye music is replaced by an open 
feeling of spaces. Otherwise it is 
just as predictably cut, dried, and jazzless. 

This rates 
professional 


wide 


jazz, but the 
competence of the musicians 
who drew pay on the deserve at 
least whatever recognition can be offered 
by half a star (3.S.W.) 
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Paul Chambers 
mM CHAMBERS JAZZ: A JAZZ DELEGATION 
FROM THE EAST—Score SLP-4033: Dexterity; 
Stablemates; Eusy io Love; Visitation; John Paul 


Jones; Eastbound. 
Personnel John Coltrane, tenor saxophone; 
Kenny Drew, piano; Chambers, bass; Philly Joe 


Jones, drums. 


Rating: *& *&* k *® 


This belated, though nonetheless wel- 
come, release by Score, a west coast 


label retailing at $1.98, presents three-fifths 
of the Miles Davis Quintet (Chambers, 
Coltrane, Jones) plus a ringer, pianist 
Drew, under the very real leadership of 
Chambers. The session was cut in March, 
1956, when the Davis group was fulfilling 
a number of coast engagements, and was 
originally issued on Jazz: West. 

That the date is certainly several cuts 
above the run-of-the-mill studio blowing 
session is due to a number of reasons, 
not the least of which are the splendid 
rapport among the musicians and the 
obvious thought and care that went into 
its production. The selection of tunes is 
a happy one—one standard, two modern 
jazz pieces of classic stature, and three 
attractive originals. 

Chambers quickly emerges as_ the 
strongest voice of the group. His tone is 
firm and muscular; technique astonishing 
and completely subservient to its end; 
his ideas are fresh and spontaneous, con- 
ceived in long, looping, hornlike lines of 
great warmth and power. And he is a 
pillar of strength in the rhythm section. 

Coltrane has just begun to develop an 
exciting and emotive approach of _ his 
own. Here he is gripping and groping in 
turn—but never dull. Drew proves a 
more-than-adequate replacement for Red 
Garland, and Philly Joe is a powerhouse, 
as usual. 

The theme of Parker's Dexterity is 
Stated in unison by tenor and bass, after 
which Chambers takes off on a telling 
and long-lined solo. Benny Golson’s Stable- 
mates, with its effective alternation of 
straight 4/4 and misterioso Latin rhythms, 
serves primarily as a vehicle for Coltrane's 
surging, restless convolutions. A long, lyric, 
and pensive arco solo by Chambers and 
some light and bouyant Drew piano 
highlight Easy to Love. 

Impressive as 
his brilliant 


Paul is on this piece, 
work on his own Visitation 
(based on the changes to the Guvs and 
Dolls ballad I'll Know) easily eclipses it. 


This number is among the high points 
of the album: certainly it is a tour de 
force for Chambers. Backed only by 


Jones and with an 
two from Drew 


occasional chord or 
he spins out a beautifully 
developed solo, logical, ordered, and mean- 
ingful, springing directly from the melody 
line, cogent and 
tribute to his 
interest 


cohesive. It is a 
artistry that the listener’s 
flags during this long, 
virtually unaccompanied piece. 

John Paul Jones, a brooding, blues- 
based Coltrane original, offers some stim- 


great 


never 


ulating solos. Coltrane pensive and slow- 
paced, some plucked Chambers, funky 


Drew, and Jones coming on like thunde 
Drew’s arrangement, Eastbound, is an 
up-tempo number with some _ interesting 
changes. Coltrane struts his stuff here 
After stating the theme, he embarks on a 
long melodic and rhythmic exploration, 
his longest solo on the date, and Drew 
comes across with some crackling work, 

(P.W.) 
COCCUUORDU ECOL EE 
Benny Goodman 


M SWING, SWING, SWING—Camden CAL 
624: Chloe; Who?; Cuckoo in the Clock; Make 
Believe; When a Lady Meets a Gentleman down 
South; Bach Goes to Town; I Had to Do It; 
Handjul of Keys; Popcorn Man; Hunkadola. 
Personnel: (various groupings) Harry James, 
Ziggy Elman, Chris Griffin, Irving Goodman, 
Zeke Zarchey, Pee Wee Erwin, Ralph Muzillo, 
Jerry Neary, trumpets; (various group:ngs) Mur- 
ray McEachern, Red Ballard, Joe Harris, Vernon 
Brown, trombones; Goodman, clarinet; (various 
groupings) Hymie Schertzer, Bill DePew, Vido 
Musso, Art Rollini, Noni Bernardi, Jerry Jerome, 
Dave Matthews, Lester Young, Babe Russin, Bud 
Freeman. George Koenig, Toots Mondello, Dick 
Clark, saxophones; Jess Stacy or Teddy Wilson or 
Frank Froeba, piano; Allan Reuss or Benny 
Heller or Freddie Green or George Van Eps, 
guitar; Harry Goodman or Walter Page, bass; 
Gene Krupa or Buddy Schutz or Lionel Hampton 
or Dave Tough, drums; Hampton, vibes; Johnny 
Mercer or Helen Ward or Martha Tilton, vocals, 


Rating: * * * 

These random selections make a good 
panoramic view of the Goodman units in 
the swing era, extending from the 1935 
trio recording of Who? to the Mercer 
novelty Cuckoo in the Clock, made early 
in 1939. Hunkadola, recorded by large 
elements of the early band, gets a 
theater-style treatment with shuffle rhythms 
and mild solos, but Chloe, with the 
James-Elman-Griffin trumpet team and a 
Henderson arrangement swings all the 
way. This track also shows what a fine 
conception Stacy has of section and solo 
piano, 

The band on Make Believe has a spe- 
cial glow, probably caused as much by 
the Henderson arrangement as by the 
presence of the Basie men, and _ here 
there is an unusual spot of cascading 
trumpets in the first chorus leading into 
James’ muted solo. 





Miss Ward’s vocal on When a_ Lad\ 
is warm, and both she and Miss Tilton 
sound surprisingly fresh in this album. 


Bach Goes to Town was probably the 
result of a lighthearted idea, but you 
still wish Bach hadn't gone to town. 
Goodman is fine form on all these 
tracks. He swings always, and though he 
is freauently these days for 
having too much of a vertical conception 
in his solo work, this always has seemed 
to me to be a strange criticism, consider- 
ing the results he gets with this approach 
Arpeggiated playing without regard for 
melodic continuity is one thing, but this 
is hardly descriptive of Goodman—listen. 
for example, to his working of the 
melodic lines of Who’, with the 
welling up and being dispersed in_ the 
first chorus, and the logical echoes and 
extensions of these appearing and 
reappearing in the low-register 
chorus and in the final chorus. 
Ihe other soloists are of variable in- 
terest. James’ solos have good tone and 
good drive, and though he never did 
have the imagination of someone like 
Bunny Berigan, he fits in well with this 
group. A big disappointment in this album 
is that, considering the array of saxo- 
phone talent on the various tracks, there 
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1UT OF MY HEAD BY 


RIVERSIDE 
JUST RELEASED... 


OUT OF MY HEAD 


by “GEORGE CRATER” 


The album that everyone wants. A special 
offer to all Down Beat readers—both 
Craterphiles and Craterphobes 


SIDE | SIDE II 


Wind-Up Dolls 1. The Jazz Night Club 
The Jazz Concert 

Practice Dialing 2 

Jazz on TV 

Some Fragments of 3. Record Audiences 
My World (Sports 4. The Encyclopedic 
Car Records, The Critics 

Tattoo, Harpo, Af- 5. The Arthur Murray 
rican Holiday, Si- Show 

lent Movie) 6. My Monkey 


Mr. Crater is portrayed on this album by 
Ed Sherman, well-known New York gad 
about. The liner notes are written by Mr 
Crater’s occasional friend, nemesis, and 
stand-in—tIra Gitler. Mr. Gitler says in 
part: “I have to agree that George Crater 
is way out—out of his head. What makes 
it frightening is that he is into mine and 
yours and yours and yours .. . (scream 
fading away)...” 


By exclusive arrangement with Riverside 
Records, Down Beat—for a limited time 
only, or until the supply runs out—is 
offering FREE with every subscription, new 
or renewal, the current best seller, OUT 
OF MY HEAD by “George Crater,”’ as por 
trayed by Ed Sherman 
This top quality, 12” LP plus 26 issues 
of Down Beat (a full year) is yours for 
only $7.00! You get both the record and 
the subscription for just the basic sub 
scription price alone. 
But remember: This offer is for a limited 
time only. It is literally first come first 
served. So mail in your order coupon 
today! 
P.S. Do your Christmas buying early! At 
tach your shopping list of names to the 
coupon below. While they last—$7.00 for 
each order! 

MAIL COUPON NOW! 


DOWN BEAT 
205 W. MONROE 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Yes, send me George Crater his rec 
ord, OUT OF MY HEAD and 26 issues 
of Down Beat so | will have another full 
year of George Crater in print. All for 
only $7.00 

C1) New subscriber [_] Renewal 
NAME_ 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 


O To expedite delivery of my Crater recora 
here is my remittance 


) Bill me, reserve my record 
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you'll enjoy them even more when you send 


for this 20-page music-lovers’ booklet from#7Sfe Oho’ 


Offered by Shure as a public service, for 25¢ 
lo cover printing and handling. 
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Along with today’s super-abundance of records and high fidelity equipment 
comes a measure of confusion about what to buy, where, and how. This unique 
booklet can simplify the building of your record collection; aid in the selection 
of phono equipment for greatest enjoyment at least cost; and help you preserve 
the “first play’ quality of your records. It is completely non-technical and 
written for those who feel that the music is of paramount importance and 
the phonograph is the means to that end. 


covers every phase of home music enjoyment... 

¢ building a basic record library e “bargain’’ records 

e aids to selecting records e cost of music systems 

¢ what high fidelity is (and isn’t) musical etiquette 

e a layman's guide to stereo preserving record fidelity 
¢ decorating with home high fidelity buying equipment 

¢ Correct storing, handling and playing of records sets or components. 


SHURE BROTHERS, INC Dept. TT 
222 Hartrey Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Please send me “The Art Of Selecting, Playing & 
Preserving Recordings’. I enclose 25¢ in coin 





Address 


City, Zone, State 
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SHURE... MANUFACTURERS OF INCOMPARABLE STEREO DYNETIC HI-Fi PHONO CARTRIDGES 








isn’t, anywhere, a sax chorus of any 
distinction. 
Stacy and Wilson are excellent. Wil- 


son’s exciting opening of his solo following 
Goodman's low-register chorus on Who? 
was probably very bold for 1935. 

While there are other and better Good- 
men albums around, this one makes a 
good sampling of the variety and tex- 
ture of the band that gave shape and 
direction to a large part of jazz in the 
swing era. (G.M.E) 
SUUOUEEAGEEETOCH EDEL CUCU CEE 

Jimmy Rushing/Jack Dupree 
M TWO SHADES OF BLUE—Audio Lab AL 
1512: The Way I Feel; In the Moonlight; She's 
Mine, Sie’ Yours; Go Get Some More; Some- 
body's Spoiling These Women; Walking the Blues; 
Harelip Blues; Overhead Blues; Silent Partner; 
Everybody's Blues. : 

Personnel: Rushing, Dupree, vocals; accompanied 
by unidentified musicians. 

Rating: *&*& * * 
King Records recently initiated a low- 





priced ($1.98) subsidiary label, Audio 
Lab, as a vehicle for the reissuing of 
some of the hundreds of old singles— 


among them some truly fine blues - per- 
formances—in its vaults. 

This album is the offspring’s first blues 
collection, and it is a worthwhile addition 
to any library of blues recordings, for it 
makes available on LP some impressive 
shouting by Rushing and some really 
excellent performances by Dupree, a blues 
artist certainly not suffering from what 
the ad men would call overexposure. The 
Rushing sides were among King’s earliest 
releases, while the Dupree selections are 
more recent. The remastering in both 
cases is excellent; sound and suface are 
crisp and sharp. 

Rushing’s vocals (the first five selections 
listed) are buoyant, virile performances, 
delivered with his customary authority, 
ebullience, and brassy enthusiasm. They 
are vapid, insipid tunes for the most part; 
but alchemist that he is, he almost man- 
ages to make them convincing. 

I don’t know whether it’s merely an 
injudicious selection of material (but al- 
most all the time?), an attempt to widen 
his audience, or what—but I'm getting 
vaguely tired of this constant sleight of 
hand, this perennial transmuting of base 
metals. Practically every one of his col- 
lections has more than its share of 
effluvia, and this is no exception, as wit- 
ness Go Get Some More; Moonlight, and 


Somebody's Spoiling. His backing, sup- 
plied by an unidentified, medium-sized 


Pasie-patterned group, is more than the 
selections warrant. 

he Dupree performances more than 
cempensate for these failings, however. 
4t 49, New Orleans-born Champion Jack 
is an uncompromising, wholly individual 
performer. who, despite the development 
of a uniquely personal point of view, 
has remained faithful to the blues and 
has worked wholly within its boundaries. 
That these limitations are by no means 
constricting is vividly evidenced in the 
highly original character of the arresting 
and imaginative style he has evolved, an 
approach as individual among contempor- 
ary blues artists as Rufus Perryman’s 
was in its day. 

Dupree has decidedly gone his own 
way, and a strange way it is, too (his 
muse surely must be one of the three 
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weird sisters in Macbeth). In a number 
of his recent recordings—one of which, 
Harelip Blues (a powerful blues lament 
cast in the classic mold and sung as an 
imitation of the speech impediment named 
in the title), is included here—have evi- 
denced a preoccupation with the grotesque, 
the eerie, and the morbid. 

This near-sinister, Gothic approach of 
Dupree is almost without precedent in the 
blues, and one wonders why it has been 
so seldom employed. Accepting the singer’s 
admission that his work mirrors his own 
life and what he’s observed, and know- 
ing what life must be like for the Negro, 
it’s surprising that Dupree’s approach is 
unique. (But then, perhaps the ability 
to perceive the distinction between the 
grotesque and the merely ugly is not 
so widespread as might be supposed.) 

This grotestquerie is but one aspect of 
his talent. The other is that of a sly, 
mischievous commentator on absurdities 
he observes. Set most often in the frame- 
work of a talking blues and delivered 
with a wry good humor in which he 
never fails to expose his own foibles, they 
are not unlike Perryman’s somewhat more 
mordant Dirty Dozens. 

Dupree accompanies himself on piano, 
a bright, pulsing boogie-woogie style 
learned in his youth. 

The rating of this album represents an 
average; individually, the Rushing efforts 
are fair and the Dupree selections very 
good, (P.W.) 








Various Artists 

M EARLY AND RARE: CLASSIC JAZZ 
‘COLLECTORS ITEMS’—Riverside RLP 12-134: 
Honky Tonk Train Blues; Wringing and Twisting 
Blues; Mojo Strut; More Motion; Mr. Conductor 
Van; Maple Leaf Rag; King Porter Stomp; Trixie 
Blues; Jack o’ Diamonds Blues; Everybody's Doin’ 
the Charleston Now; Screenin’ the Blues; 
Trenches. 

Personnel: Track 1—Meade Lux Lewis, piano. 
Track 2 fa Rainey, vocal; Joe Smith, trumpet; 
Charlie Green, trombone; Buster Bailey, clarinet; 
Fletcher Henderson, piano; Charlie Dixon, banjo. 
Track 3—Tommy Ladnier, cornet; Jimmy O'Bry- 
ant, clarinet; WHarris, tenor saxophone; Lovie 
Austin, piano. Track 4—-Cripple Clarence Lofton, 
piano. Track 5—Big Bill Broonzy, guitar, vocal. 
Track 6—Scott Joplin, piano. Track 7—Jelly-Roll 
Morton, piano. Track 8—Fats Waller, piano; Anna 
Jones, vocal. Track 9—Blind Lemon Jefferson, 
guitar, vocal. Track 10—same as Track 2 except 
Trixie Smith, vocal, instead of Ma Rainey. Track 
li—Ike Rogers, trombone; Henry Brown, piano. 
Track 12—Turner Parrish, piano. 

Rating: & & & % 

Most of these tracks were recorded in 
that exciting time in the ’20s when Chi- 
cago was the focal center of jazz, and the 
south side was teeming with the great 
New Orleans bands, with the bluesmen 
up from the southern’ work _ fields, 
and with rent-party boogie-woogie piano 
players. 

Some of the men in this album have 
a primitive, often strikingly beautiful ap- 
proach to music, and these tracks give 
you something of an idea of their con- 
tribution to the many colors of jazz 
that began to unfold during this period. 

Jefferson’s Jack o’ Diamonds has un- 
certain tempo and uncertain meter, but 
there is nothing uncertain about the raw 
power of his delivery. This type of per- 
formance must have been popular in the 


southern rural sukey-jumps_ that blues 
historian Paul Oliver talks about. On 
Trenches, Parrish speeds up the tempo 


and does not appear to follow any sort 
of metrical progression—you never know 


where he is and you wonder how he 
knows where he is—but this doesn’t stop 
him from turning in a thumping, vigorous 
solo. 

Ma Rainey’s Wringing and Twisting js 
disappointingly plain, but this is compen. 
sated for by Anna Jones’ lovely vibrato 
and extremely blue vocal on Trixie Blues 
(but you have to adjust to the awful 
barroom twang of the piano Waller plays), 
Trixie Smith has a good vocal on Charles. 
ton, and there is a sample here of Joe 
Smith’s celebrated tone and his peculiar 
style of balanced understatement. 

King Porter Stomp, taken from a 
piano roll, sounds as if someone might 
have told Jelly-Roll to play in a restrained, 
polite way that would be proper for 
living-room player pianos, because he 
starts out just this way. But by the time 
he has reached the last section, the 
piece has taken on the great stomping 
swing that is characteristic of Morton’s 
playing in this period. 

Ladnier’s dark, haunting cornet tone 
and his spare, but effective, melody line 
make Mojo Strut a beautiful thing, this 
in spite of the clowning buffoonery of 
clarinetist O’Bryant. Ike Rogers’ novelty 
approach to Screenin’ is nothing com- 
pared with the great outpouring of the 
blues by Teagarden on Knockin’ the Jug, 
recorded the same year, but Henry Brown 
gives a sensitive piano accompaniment, 

The liner notes tell us that Maple 
Leaf Rag was taken from a piano roll 
that states “played by Scott Joplin.” If 
this is really a Joplin item, it is quite 
an item since, according to Rudi Blesh, 
the only piano rolls Joplin made were circa 
1907. At any rate, the tune is given a 
polished, authoritative performance. 

The real gem in this album is Lewis’ 
Honky Tonk, recorded for Paramount in 
1929. His choruses have sparkling drive 
and inventiveness, and he has the rare 
ability to create an immediate mood. This 
track makes you reflect, somewhat bit- 
terly, that what would have been the 
many important, musicially rewarding 
years for Lewis were spent driving taxis 
and washing cars. 

This Riverside package has been put 
together with careful attention to detail. 
The piano solos and vocal solos are 
intelligently interspersed with the instru- 
mentals so that there is never a lag in 
interest. This album would make a good 
rounding out for collections that already 
have the basic New Orleans-Chicago 
items. (G.M.E.) 





VOCAL 





Ray Charles 

M GENIUS HITS THE ROAD—ABC-Paramount 
ABC 335: Alabamy Bound; Georgia on My Mind; 
Basin Street Blues; Mississippi Mud; Moonlight 
in Vermont; New York's My Home; California, 
Here 1 Come; Moon over Miami; Deep in the 
Heart of Texas; Carry Me Back to Old Virginny; 
Blue Hawaii; Chattanooga Choo-Choo. 

Personnel: Charles, vocals; accompanied by or- 
chestra directed by Sid Feller. 

Rating: *& & & 

In one of the most powerful speeches 
in motion picture history, Victor McLaglen 
told Wallace Ford in The Informer why 
it is that he’s confused, “Sure and_ the 
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(IVE DOWN BEAT AMERICA’S LEADING 
MUSIC MAGAZINE AS A GIFT THIS YEAR 


Here’s a gift that is both a pleasure to give and a pleasure to 
receive. For you it's an easy solution to the problem of what to give 
the music lover on your Christmas list and an opportunity to by-pass 
that last minute scramble to find the right gift for the right person. 


And for your friends . . . DOWN BEAT is a gift that means a year- 
long supply of enjoyable, entertaining and informative reading. It's 
a gift that will remind them twenty-six times during the coming 
year—every other Thursday—of your thoughtfulness in sending some- 
thing that is appreciated and useful. 


Each issue of DOWN BEAT is jam-packed with music news from world- 
wide correspondents, reporting the very latest about the music you 
like and the artists who play it! 


It also brings you the regular features: The inimitable humor and 
satire of George Crater; Chords and Discords, the bouquets and 
brickbats from our readers: Strictly Ad Lib, a fresh slant on events 
and gossip in the modern music world; The Blindfold Test, DOWN 
BEAT’S exclusive musical guessing game—a new guest each issue 
rates the music, tries to identify the players and the instruments; 
Caught In The Act, a review of all the bands and stars; Record 
Reviews, a handy buying guide for the latest releases; After Thoughts, 
DOWN BEAT’S editorial sounding board; Take Five, commentary on 
the current music scene; The First Chorus, DOWN BEAT’S editorial 
policy—pro and con; Stereo News, the latest on new products and 


research, and The Inner Ear, a column devoted solely to musical 
techniques. 


An additional bonus is the exclusive Up Beat Music Arrangements, 
appearing in every other issue of DOWN BEAT. These arrangements, 
written by leading composers and arrangers are published exclu- 
sively in DOWN BEAT, not available through any other source, and 
have become a major teaching aid for the progressive, modern music 
student and the music educators as well. 


And don't forget these additional features published by DOWN BEAT 
which your Christmas gift subscription will include: The International 
Jazz Critics Poll, Dance Band Directory, Band Clinics, Disc Jockey Poll, 
a listing of Jazz Fan Clubs Around the World, Festival Roundup, 
National Ballroom Operators’ Poll, and DOWN BEAT Star File— 
pictures and biographical sketches of two of your favorite stars each 
issue. 


Take advantage of DOWN BEAT’S special Christmas gift subscription 
offer . . . you'll save money ... and time . . . and be sure you're 
giving a gift that will be used and enjoyed. Simply fill in the handy 
order form, enclose your remittance and mail. DOWN BEAT will do 
the rest of the work for you, including an attractive gift announce- 
ment card signed in your name. 

. ahead of the Christmas rush. 


But mail your order now. . 





CHRISTMAS GIFT 
RATES 


One 1-year gift (26 issues) $7.00 
Each additional one-year gift (26 issues) $5.00 


(Add $1.50 per year for foreign subscriptions) 


My name is:______ 
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Irish think I’m with the English, and the 
English think I'm with the Irish, and 
betwixt and between the two of them,” 
McLaglen said. “the wurrld is in a tur- 
rible state of Chassis (to mix the Irish 
quotations ).” 

The situation for us Ray Charles fans 
is somewhat the same. The British critic 
Albert J. McCarthy thinks Ray Charles 
is a “phony blues singer.” for one thing, 
and for another. I haven't been able yet 
to work out the proper course to follow to 
fit in with the party line as laid down by 
the Leslie Fiedler of jazz in the recent 
Esquire 

Am I wrong to dig Ray Charles because 
he has only been on the scene a few 
years, or am I wrong not to give the 
newcomers a break and to go on digging 
Jimmy Witherspoon, instead? For the 
life of me I cant figure out which way 
to go. Nobody will give Ornette Coleman a 
break because he’s new. and nobody will 
give Ben Webster a break because he’s 
been around too long, it seems. 

Anyway. since there is really no point 
in any of this unless it’s kicks, throw 
away your labels and your guns and just 
dig in and enjoy. enjoy. enioy. 

Ray Charles already is indicted for 
having recorded (some of the greatest 
vocal records in years) with a string sec- 
tion—another example of the treacherous 
exploitation of the musician by the a&r 
men: or by public faddism. I guess. even 
though the cat may dig strings. So a 
couple more discs with similar accompani- 
ment cant hurt. 

Now what Charles is. of course, is Mr. 
Soul himself. as authentic a voice of jazz 
as was ever heard, and it doesn’t make 
any difference if he’s 10 years old or 100. 
The point 1s that he has absorbed. has that 
thing. and can do it. Genius makes its 
own rules. and the genius in jazz cuts 
through all brackets. categories. and labels 

Charles’ Atlantic records are absolutely 
indispensible. This one is, too, even 
though there are some things on it that are 
a real drag. (Blue Hawaii and Deep in the 
Heart, for instance.) But Georgia and 
Moon over Miami all by themselves are 
worth the price of any LP I ever heard. 

Some people can sing a song and make 
it live. Charles can do that. His phrasing, 
his intonation, his feeling, and, above all. 
the shine and shimmer of reality (as 
Elia Kazan calls it) that he brings to his 
best performances, make everything he 
records of primary interest, like the work 
of Miles or Monk or Duke. If it happens 
that sometimes he fails, apparently the 
victim of bad 





advice in selection of 
material, this can easily be forgiven in 
view of the magnificent vocals he has made. 

The fact that in his first few recordings 
he was a Nat Cole follower or a Charle 


Brown fan is irrelevant now (though J 


hear this thrown up regarding his auther 
ticity). What is important is that, as a 
singer, he found his milieu at a relatively 


early age. dug in, and has produced. He i 
the opposite of a Harr Selafonte. Ch} ' 


the audiences at any performance of cither 


and the point is graphically mad Ris 
Charles is a folk artist in the true sense 
We're lucky to have him around and on 
record (R.IGs.) 
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Marge Dodson 

M NEW VOICE IN TOWN—Columbia CL 
1458: They Can't Take That Away from Me; Out 
of This World: Angel Eyes; You'd Be so Nice to 
Come Home To; Speak Low; "Round Midnight; 
This Can't Be Love: By Myself; The Thrill Is 
Gone; No Moon at All; Dearly Beloved; Alone 
Together. 

Personnel: Miss Dodson, vocals: unidentified 
band and chorus under direction of Coleridge ° 
Perkinson Jr. 


Rating: & *& & *& 

This is the first new voice since the 
advent of Ernestine Anderson that hit 
me right where I live and made me feel 
“this voice has got it.” IT never really 
knew what “it” was. even when I was 
sure Miss Anderson had it. but it was 
that indefinable stuff of which a star is 
made. When mismanagement and Miss 
Jinx put Miss Anderson on a detour, I 
watched unenthusiastically the 
parade of female hoaxalists who appeared 
on the horizon. For the first time in 
several years. I feel that someone has 
come on the scene who can adequately 
entertain those people not completely 
addicted to the trinity of Fitzgerald, 
Vaughan, and O'Day. 

Just listening to Miss Dodson is a 
pleasure. She is at once everyone impor- 
tant and individually herself. She manages 
to make that special brand of unconscious 
bedroom hush common to the Christy ilk 
sound completely natural, She occasionally 
trails her phrases off into that Lurlean 
Hunter lushness: yet it doesn’t sound imi- 
tated. She employs the identical Ernestine 
Anderson technique of lagging slightly 
behind the beat on the up tunes, al- 
thought you don't feel the urge to yell 
“cop.” In fact. she incorporates many of 
the best characteristics of many good 
vocalists. She has been fortunate enough to 
be born with them. or wise enough to learn 
them as tools with which to project her 
own personal messuge. 

Unfortunately. at the moment, the mes- 
sage sounds incomplete. She must con- 
tain more depth of feeling and interpreta- 
tion than captured here. 

On this album, a vocal chorus has been 
added. I would have preferred to hear 
Miss Dodson singing with a good solid 
band. The voices do not always blend: 
consequently, you hear an alto, a tenor, 
or a soprano voice jutting out in spots. 
She does not need the vocal support. Her 
voice is steady and as clear as a_ bell. 
She roams the full range of it easily 
and professionally and with taste. 

Another minor (but seldom-heard) an- 


steady 


noyance is her occasional lapse into the 
girlie bit. No Moon at All perhaps is the 
best example of this practice, and the 
mannerism is in stark contrast to” the 
maturity evident elsewhere 

Please hear this one. In a few months, 
I have a hunch that a lot of people wiil 
he yelling for discoverer rights (B.G.) 

John Lee Hooker 

a THATS MY STORY Kiverside KELP 12-321 
1 Need Some Money Come On and See About 


Ve I'm Wanderin Democrat Man; | Want to 
Tall Thout You Gonna tse My Rod Wednes- 


da Lvenin’® Blue Vo More Doggin fine of 
These Da 1 Believe VU Go Back Home dou're 
Leavin’ Me, Bab J hat Vy Story 

Personnel: Hooker, vocals, guitar Sam Jones, 
ha louis Hayes, drums 


Mating kek 
Hooker may well be the most important 
blue inver of our time. ‘True, others are 


glorying in the title and reaping its sub. 
sequent financial and social rewards: how- 
ever, this very fact may be the added little 
something which gives sincerity and real- 
ism to the blues of John Lee Hooker. 

There is no denying that one must really 
stretch a point to qualify such tunes as 
Doggin’ and Democrat Man. Doggin’ js 
plain, unvarnished rhythm and blues, and 
Democrat Man is a social commentary 
slyly conceived in an urban environment 
where this particular brand of blues would 
not survive a day. 

Most of the remaining tunes, however, 
are authentic blues renditions. By this, | 
do not mean to imply that Hooker reflects 
accurately any other blues tradition, | 
mean that the messages he sings are well 
expressed and that he manages to com- 
municate true emotional experiences in a 
convincing fashion. 

This is an area that much of this 
country is totally in ignorance of. At best, 
a clinical interest exists that is seldom re- 
ceptive and responsive to the completel 
unclinical and soul-bearing outpouring of 
the underprivileged, misused, unschooled, 
rural American Negro. Hooker is _ the 
spokesman. Hear him. (B.G.) 
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Bev Kelly 
M LOVE LOCKED OUT—Riverside RIP 328: 
Uy Ship; Lost April; Lonelyville; I'm Gonna 
Laugh You Right Out of My Life; Weak for the 
Man; Love, Look Away; Thursday's Child; Love 
Locked Out; Away from Me; Fool That 1 Am: 
Gloomy Sunday. 

Personnel: Miss Kelly, vocals: Jimmy Jones 
piano: Harry Edison. trumpet; Jerome Richard- 
son, flute, tenor saxophone: Kenny Burrell, guitar; 
Milt Hinton, bass; Osie Johnson, Johnny Cresci, 
or Roy Haynes, drums. 


Rating: *& * '>2 

Miss Kelly is well known to jazz-loving 
Chicagoans, both for her work with the 
Pat Moran Quartet from 1954 to 1958 
and for her stands as a single in Windy 
City clubs. She is a good singer, with 
flexible range. on-the-button intonation, 
intelligent phrasing, and clear diction. 

This is not a jazz album. nor does it 
pretend to be, so there’s no point going 
into whether Miss Moran is a jazz singer. 
It is, rather, a mood album, and_ the 
mood is that of unrequited love. It is, 
also, a rather monotonous album with ver) 
little variation of mood. tempo, or even 
songs. 

The most distinctive departures in_ the 
song department are the opening My Shi; 
the oldie Fool That 1 Am and the final 
number, Gloomy Sunday, only because 
one suspects, they are better known than 
the others, In any event, the beat is down 
throughout, and, while it is no reflection 
on Miss” Kelly's fine performance, the 
album’s appeal probably will suffer be- 
cause of it. Certainly the appeal will be 
very limited 

Accompaniment is” excellent through: 
out, restrained and tasteful and tailore 
in the demanding manner of pianist Jone 





who did the arrangements (S.A. 
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Jimmy Reed 
M FOUND LOVI Vee Jay LP 1022: Bab 
What You Want Me to Do! Found Love Mee 
Ve 1 Was So Wrone: Going by the River (Part 
tand 2); Biv Boss Man; Hush-Hush; Where Co 
You Be?; Um Nervous; 1 Ain't Got You; Come 
Love 

Rating x *k * 


Reed is a 32-vear-old blues singer from 
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er is. the : 
(B.G.) RIVERSIDE VOL. | 
TOO 
e RLP 328: Here’s a double-barrelled bargain you shouldn't pass up! DOWN BEAT'S HALL OF FAME VOL. 1 features top 
ao Page Get the current best-seller album OUT OF MY HEAD hits by such great jazz stars as Stan Getz, Count Basie, 
That i re by Down Beat’s own “George Crater” or Down Beat’s Gene Krupa, Oscar Peterson, Louis Bellson, Lester 
; HALL OF FAME VOL. | recording of the great jazz Young, Anita O'Day, Ella Fitzgerald, Hawkins-Eldridge 
mea Moreen artists—PLUS 26 issues of Down Beat delivered to your and other equally famous names. It has twelve distinctive 
a _— door every other week for a year—all for the price of tracks and was produced exclusively for Down Beat by 
the subscription alone . . . just $7.00. Verve. 

jazz-loving OR, you can get both records free with a two-year sub- And remember . . . with either—or both—of these free 
< with the scription (only $12.00). Both offers apply to either new records you get America’s Greatest Music Magazine 
4 to 1958 subscriptions or extensions of current subscriptions, Down Beat to keep you entertained and informed every 
in Wind) other week throughout the year. 
nger, with OUT OF MY HEAD, a new release by Riverside Rec- 
intonation, ords, is Crater (portrayed by Ed Sherman) at his zaniest. You'll also get such outstanding regular features in your 
diction, — Side 1 of the album features Wind-Up Dolls, The Jazz copies of Down Beat as its Record Reviews, Free Music 
“wt does : Concert, Practice Dialing, Jazz on TV, and Some Frag- Arrangements, Stereo News, Star File, International Jazz 
meh ments of My World. Side 2 is Crater’s The Jazz Night Critics Poll, Band Clinic, Dance Band Directory, Blind- 

and the Club Scene, The T-Shirt Inspector, Record Audiences, fold Test, and, of course, more of George Crater in print, 
ove. It is. The Encyclopedic Critics, The Arthur Murray Show, and The supply of these records is limited. So mail your 
1 with very My Monkey. coupon TODAY! 
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Leland, Miss., who deserves a far wider 
celebrity than he’s received, for despite 
two previous LP collections to his credit, 


he’s surprisingly little known. A former 
Gary. Ind., steelworker, Reed has been 
a professional blues singer since 1950, 


working mainly on Chicago’s south and 
west sides. He signed with the independent 
Vee Jay in 1953 and has been with 
them 

The group format on all three of his 
albums is e ally the same: Reed, 
lead guitar. harmonica, and vocals; Eddie 
Taylor, bass guitar: Earl Phillips, drums, 
and. on some tracks, rhythm guitar. In 
other words, an instrumentation not too 
different from that used by any number 


ever since. 





of groups working the rhythm-and-blues 


field. It has this crucial distinction, how- 
ever: Reed is a performer—singer, in- 


strumentalist—with both feet planted in 
the strong country-blues tradition of his 
Mississippi forebears and his childhood 
years, 

His performances, most of them of 
original compositions, ring with the un- 
mistakeable urgency of the dateless essence 
that is the blues. 

His voice is not an especially 
one—more a high-pitched, lazy-seeming 
drone than anything else. His songs are 
half-sung, half-crooned in an oblique and 
sort of drawl devoid of artifice, 
and subservient to the music. 
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Yet conviction, intensity, and strength 
pulse through his performances, despite the 
truth of Barry Hansen's 
Record Research that Reed has a 
deal of trouble in carrying a tune. 


observation jn 
g00d 


He punctuates, underlines, complements 
his singing with guitar and harmonica 
work of great earthiness—the harmonica 
deep, hoarse, shrill and shrieking in turn, 
both instruments oozing blue tonality. | 
might conclude by saying that the only 
thing preventing Reed from becoming a 
truly impressive blues artist is the low 
emotional content of the tunes he works 
with. But for this factor, the rating for 
this album would have been a bit higher, 

(P.W.) 
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RECENT JAZZ RELEASES 


The following is a list of last-minute 
jazz releases intended to help readers main. 
tain closer contact with the flow of new 
jazz on records. Reviews will appear in 
future issues of Down Beat. 





Louis Armstrong and the Dukes of 
Dixieland, Louie and the Dukes of Dixie- 
land (Audio Fidelity [M) 1924, [S) 5924) 

Georgie Auld, Good Enough to Keep 
(Top Rank [M 333) 

Bob Brookmeyer, Portrait of the Artist 
(Atlantic [M) and [S) 1320) 

Les Brown, Bandland 
1497, [S} 8288) 

Ray Bryant Trio, Little Susie (Columbia 
[M) 1449, {S) 8244) 


(Columbia ™ 


June Christy, The Cool School (Capitol 
IM) and [S] 1398) 

Slide Hampton Octet. 
(Atlantic [M) and {§) 1339) 


Sister Salvation 


Eddie Heywood, Eddie Heywood at the 


Piano Mercury [M and [§S) 60248) 

Jazz, Ltd., Band. Jazz at Jazz, Ltd. (At- 
lantic [M) 1338) 

John Lewis, The Golden Striker (Atlan- 
tic [M) and [S| 1334) 

The Modern Jazz Quartet. Third Stream 
Music (Atlantic [M) and [§) 1345) 

Russ Morgan, Russ 
Wolverine Band (Everest [M and [S 

Phil Napoleon's Memphis Five, Phi 
Napoleon in the Land of Dixie (Capitol M 


Morgan and Hi 
1095) 


and [S} 1428) 
Ronnie Ross, Allan Ganley, The Jazz 
Makers (Atlantic [MJ and [§) 1333) 
George Shearing, On the Sunny Side of 
the Strip (Capitol (M) and [§) 1416) 
Dakota Staton accompanied by Benny 


Carter Orchestra, Softly 
S|} 1427) 


(Capitol (M) and 


Artists, Jazz Scene 
Scene 2 (Epic |M 


/ (Epic iM 
16001) 


Various 
16000) and Jazz 

Sarah Vaughan, Close to You (Mercury 
IM} and 'S} 60240) 

Ernie Wilkins, The Big Band of the 605s 
(Everest |[M) 1104) iby 
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MAYNARD FERGUSON THE BLINDFOLD TEST 


By Leonard Feather 


The original edition of The Encyclopedia of Jazz claimed that 
Maynard Ferguson “enjoyed a great vogue while with Kenton, owing 
to a fantastic technique and screaming style on high notes, but rarely 


played any real jazz on records.” 


Needless to say, this assessment, like many others, has been sub- 
stantially altered and amplified in the new edition. This is the result 
partly of a change in my own attitude toward Ferguson’s work and 
partly because of a considerable modification in his approach to 


music. 


As Ira Gitler pointed out (Down Beat, Sept. 29), Ferguson today 
has a “young gutsy outfit that generates a lot of excitement without 
the hysteria often present in the previous band.” He is not only play- 
ing some powerfully effective trumpet but has continued to double 
diligently on valve trombone and to take occasional outings on 
baritone horn, for which I meant (but forgot) to vote for him in the 
miscellaneous category of the last International Jazz Critics’ poll. 

While in New York City recently for one of his frequent Birdland 
dates, Ferguson dropped by for his first Blindfold Test in almost 
three years. He was given no information about the records played. 


The Records 
1, Henry Mancini. All Right, Okay, You Win 

(from The Blues & the Beat, Victor). 

Well, I guess that’s Okay, You Win, 
Something or Other—it sounds like a 
dance-band gimmick, which is forgiv- 
able, and it sounds like a studio trom- 
bone section to me. Everybody plays in 
fairly good time except when the trom- 
bones Operate as a section, and then 
they seem to get a little ahead. On that 
last ensemble you can see the lead trom- 
bone sticking out, which is a problem. 

I think in stereo, in general, I seem to 
notice that—I notice it on our own quite 
a bit; and then there's the old problem 
where you get a lot of heat going in the 
band, and the drummer starts hitting 
the cymbals and distorting the brass 
sounds a little bit, which is unfortunate, 
because in the room itself that’s when 
the band sounds its greatest. 

I guess this is a good rhythmic record 
and good for dancing. If it was meant 
for just that, then it’s a very good rec- 
ord, and if it wasn’t meant for that, 
then it’s a very bad jazz record. I'll give 
it three stars, because I don’t know how 
they intended it. 


2, les McCann, Ltd. The Shout (from The Shout, 

Pacific Jazz). 

My first thoughts are “humor and 
teligion”—everybody’s starting to get 
both of it. 

All the groups are doing things of a 
religious connotation, with a sense of 
humor, and I guess we do the same 
thing. | don’t know who the group is 
—there’s a new one from San Fran- 
cisco, but I don’t know if that’s the 
one. Is that Les McCann or one of those 
guys? | don’t know because I’ve never 
heard him. 

It's very entertaining, and | guess 
We're just judging a record and not the 
group, as I don’t suppose they play like 
this all night. I've heard so much of 





this sort of thing, and if I'm a part of 
it or in the audience, I enjoy it very 
much, so I'll give it three stars, or pos- 
sibly four stars if I was just looking for 
entertainment. 


3. Harry James. Undecided (from Harry James 
Today, M-G-M). James, trumpet; Rob Turk, 
lead trumpet; Sam Firmature, tenor saxo- 
phone; Willie Smith, lead alto saxophone; 
Ernie Wilkins, arranger. 

First of all, that’s a very, very well- 
rehearsed band, and the lead trumpet 
player is really excellent—both lead 
players are; the lead saxophone player 
plays this style that I call feminine 
type of alto saxophone playing, which 
is not criticizing him— it’s a very warm 
type of lead alto saxophone playing. 

The thing just swings right along; be- 
cause of the precision I would think of 
it maybe being somebody like Ted 
Heath, but on the other hand I don’t 
hear as many drum fills and things as 
he normally has .. . I really don’t know 
who it is, it’s just an excellent band, 
recorded beautifully. 

The muted trumpet played in a sort 
of Harry Edison vein; very nice. The 
tenor player sounded to me like he was 
trying just a little bit too hard to be 
relaxed—he was trying to see if he 
could come out of the band, which was 
hollering at the time, with an extremely 
relaxed feeling, and he just seemed to 
get too far that way for this number. 

On performance, rather than my own 
taste, fd give that four. 


How About You? 
Verve). Oscar 
Basso, 


4. Basso-Valdambrini Octet 
(from New Sound from Italy 
Valdambrini, Gianni 
saxophone; Lars Gullin, baritone saxophone, 
arranger; Jimmy Pratt, drums 


trumpet; tenor 


Well, the first thing | didn't like was 
that I felt the thing was unsteady all the 
way through—-I didn’t ever feel the 
thing was swinging. 





There’s been so many groups that 
have used that form of big-band-little- 
band, or little-band-big-band, sound. and 
there’ve been very few that have made it 
pay off the way I think they themselves 
mean it to The drummer still 
sounds like he’s playing with a big band 
on this record date, and at times the 
other instruments do. 

These things always come off better, 
I've found, with musicians who have 
played predominantly with small groups 
that enlarge. whereas this record sounds 
like a big band that just doesn’t have 
enough men or something, and they 
just don't get the very relaxed feeling 
that, say, the Miles Davis group years 
ago on Capitol got . The beautiful 
thing about that was the feeling that 
Miles and all the guys got on those re- 
cordings. 

I would never purchase this record. 
I'll have to give this two stars out of 


kindness . I just don't like it. 
5. Gerry Mulligan. Out of This World (from 
Concert Jazz Band, Verve). Don Ferrara, 
Bob Brookmeyer, trombone; Mulli- 
saxophone; Bill Holman, ar- 


trumpet; 

gan, baritone 

ranger. 

This is Clear out of This World, or 
whatever that title is... Of course, my 
guess is that it’s the new Gerry Mulligan 
Band with Bobby Brookmeyer on trom- 
bone, and Bobby probably wrote the ar- 
rangement. It's a very good record. I 
hope a lot of exciting things come trom 
Gerry's Vhere’s not much 
more | can say and Gerry 
sound great, and, incidentally, the trum- 


big band 
both Bobby 


pos- 


heard him 


pet sounds kind of exciting 
sibly 1 would like to have 
play just a little bit more 

It 1 could 
against this, tt 
erazy about this stvle of writing, but this 


remark to say 
that Tm not 


find one 
would be 
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= Leon: 
1HE SUBTERRANEANS (M-G-M), — ton. In CinemaScope and Metrocolor. Previn’s excellent underscore, a mer — 


. ° . ; ; ‘ , . few 
produced by Arthur Freed, directed by For all the program blurb about = smidgin of improvised jazz by Mul : clit 
= . ° . iy ° . ° a sta 
Ronald MacDougall, based on the novel North Beach in San Francisco evoking gan, Previn, and company, and a flag: . 
, ~ ° : ~ ‘ os . de 1 . . , ; . as home < 
by Jack Kerouac. Starring Leslie Caron “the spirit and color of America’s New of Miss McRae singing Coffee Time, be. a . 





and George Peppard, with Gerry Mulli- Renaissance,” for all the CinemaScope, fore cameras and mikes impatient! on 
gan, Carmen McRae, Andre Previn, Metrocolor, and Panavision photogra- turn away to capture a slice of inan - She 
Shelly Manne, Red Mitchell, Buddy phic lenses that occasionally catch the — beatnik dialog. One “ 
Clark, Dave Bailey, and Art Farmer. loveliness of the bay city, this is a The story, such as it is, concerns ment clu 
Music by Previn, recorded by the above — shoddy film conceived in unreality and pampered young writer seeking The Ap days bey! 
musicians, plus Art Pepper, Bob executed in utter naivety. swer in Beatdom and his infatuatio ae 0 
Enevoldsen, Bill Perkins, Frank Hamil- The picture has to its credit only with a confused young woman, who, ir E sf 
ee ee ; —\ her own words, has been “in and out of ™ wee 

FOR THOSE WHO INSIST ON QUALITY ...AS WE DO | the state hospital a dozen times.” The stag 
—_ Through the one-way corridor of thei bos of J 

a lives parade the darnedest collection o Edmond 

nuts, freaks, and weirdos ever to grag we “oe 

the screen. Roddy McDowall, all grow floor. rh 

up and many leagues removed fron had 

How Green Was My Valley, is oddly et- collapsit 

all facin 


fective as a sort of Dostoyevskian idioi 
hanging around the necks of the mixed 
up lovers. In his part of a_ beatnil 


toons OF 
room = W: 


minister, Mulligan brings to the role ; floor. E\ 

verisimilitude bolstered — considerabh} 1°U P*" 

by an oversize crucifix dangling on hi and if 

chest. His part is a small one, and hep ™ @ | 

doesn't abuse it. a 

Peppard essays the writer role in ap. 
WARMLY ACCEPTED propriately immature style and is credit pest anc 
a EXPECTES ably cast. Alas, poor Leslie; one may af ““S "° 
| house. 


well imagine Macheth’s three witche E 
: : ‘ ver\ 
; - played by the Gabor sisters. Mis , si 
4 ce ne Lee age cept fo: 
2. ; ome Caron’s fragile beauty, with its broad 54 








hint of the exotic, is debased by mug eg 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ging close-ups and schizophrenic sulks wate 7 
And, by the by, wasn’t Kerouac’s hero- cal th 
Thay ine Negro? Ah, well, biz may be bofk and Jo: 
amp 1 ers MODEL R25T south of the Smith and Wesson line .. ~~ 
(Illustrated) The use of jazz. however adventur ped - 

ous, in films such as this seems not onl Bs 
Dual channel circuitry in- a waste of everybody's time except the age 
The De Armond name on an ampli- cluding separate tremolo musicians employed but damaging t press he 
—— : com a ’ ee chances of wider public acceptance o! po 
ier is almost an automatic guar- channel. Two Jensen special : oe once 
it. In his scenes in The Subterranean ek) 

antee of excellence—or so it seemed design heavy duty 10’ con- Previn impressed me as concurring I ny 
at the NAMM Show when we un- cert series speakers. Remote that. As he sits at the piano, a mor bonifac 
- ee: : : disconsolate and bored-looking particr “ori 
veiled our new amplifiers. The en- tremolo foot switch in- pant in Beatsville would be difficult a a 
thusiasm was most heartwarming. cluded. There are 4 other imagine. " jen 
Certainly our long experience in the models, equally modern in "0 mere se ey See ae 

cal interludes in the underscore, notably J. 
manufacture of string instrument styling and finished in rich Pepper's moving, mood-evoking alt gy 
microphones has been fully drawn copper color. All have spe- work and Farmer's incisive trumpet} in 
, : : , Mulligan’s and Previn’s blowing scenes 

upon in the design of these new cial design Jensen heavy are passed over so quickly for the sake om “n 
amplifiers—we can assure you of duty concert series speakers, of what is known (in this case, laugh- ote 
that. Write for illustrated folder. ingly) as “dramatic action” that fl} i ende, 
enjoyment of the music eludes one vouthf 

As for Previn’s score, when the in audien 

, evitable soundtrack album is released, 1 But 

Famous for De Armond microphones for may be enjoyed without the on-screet} 4. rf 

guitars, mandolins, violins, ukuleles, bass viols. distraction. While the picture assured! as 


is unworthy of such talent and writing. | gin ty, 
; N D U S T R | E & it may be well to remember that pearls and di 
1702 WAYNE ST., TOLEDO 4, OHIO even cast before swine, are still pearls 
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nest 
By Leonard Feather 

A few weeks ago I was reminded, in 
a startling fashion, that you can’t go 
home again. 

The occasion was a nostalgic one. 
Josh White was opening for a week at 
One Sheridan Square, the same _ base- 
ment club that was once known, in the 
days of his triumphs there 20 years 
ago, as Cafe Society. 

The only trouble was that, except for 
the location, it wasn’t Cafe Society. 
The stage in the corner, where the com- 
bos of Joe Sullivan, Teddy Wilson, and 
Edmond Hall once reigned, had gone; 
the artists worked on a flat, cold, bare 
floor. The tables, with their white cloths, 
hd given way to hundreds of cheap 
collapsible chairs, clustered together and 
all facing the same way. The Hoff car- 
toons on the wall were long gone. The 
room was bare walls, bare ceiling, bare 
floor. Even the liquor license was gone; 
you paid a $2 music charge at the door, 
and if you were at one of the few seats 
near a table, you could buy grenadine 
or some other vile potion for a quarter. 
Where Manhattan once had had its hip- 
pest and most jazz-oriented club, there 
was now, in effect, a beatnik 
house. 

Everything, indeed, had changed ex- 
cept for two items. Josh was his own 
indomitable self, and for a few minutes, 
while the lights were low enough to con- 
ceal the dank bleakness of the room 
and Josh was lashing out Sam Hall or 
gently intoning Waltzing Matilda or get- 
ling audience response to One Meat 
Ball, you could almost imagine for a 
moment that time had stood still. And 
lvan Black, the agreeably garrulous 
press agent of the old club (for whom 
| once worked as assistant at $15 a 
week), was back at the old stand. 

But Barney Josephson, that unique 
boniface who was a gentleman and a 
scholar and honest with his talent, had 
long since been chased out of the place 
by premature McCarthyism. And John 
Hammond, to whom Cafe Society was 
Virtually an adopted child from 1938 
until “45, was not on hand, as he was 
when his proteges, Meade Lux Lewis 
and Albert Ammons and Pete Johnson, 
did their three-piano boogie-woogie act, 
and Lena Horne, whom he'd recom- 
mended to Barney, closed her eyes in 
youthful nervousness to avoid seeing the 
audience. 

But it wasn’t just nostalgia that 
brought this wave of regret. It was the 
sense that some of the values we should 
Sill treasure, the warmth and rapport 
and decorousness that can be 


coffee 


part of 


a visit to a night club, are disappearing. 
When Cafe Society had the tablecloths 
and the genial waiters and the delight- 
ful murals, I was proud to take my par- 
ents there. Today, though it’s the same 
Josh White, | wouldn't dream of steer- 
ing them near the place. 

The point is, if good music is to be 
peddled in night clubs, even in theater- 
clubs or coffee houses or whatever 
they want to call them, it still can be 
done in a manner that may satisfy your 
maiden aunt, it can still be achieved in 
a manner that offers charm and ceurtesy 
and, incidentally, may impress your 
normally jazz-shy aunt from Dubuque. 

At present, imaginative decor, rea- 
sonable prices, tables bigger than post- 


age stamps are deemed expendable as 
long as the top name is a sure draw. In 
New York the east side clubs make a 
partial effort, but they draw audiences 
whose noisy demolition of barbecued 
spareribs makes the music hard to hear. 
In Los Angeles the prices are the high- 
est, the service the lowest; in Chicago 
not One spot is remotely comparable 
with Cafe Society; in Detroit Baker's 
Keyboard lounge comes commendably 
close. 

I’m not one of those who believe in 
taking jazz out of the clubs and con- 
fining it to concerts and festivals. I'm 
just in favor of retaining a little color, 
intimacy, and personality. 

Barney Josephson, come back! @EY 








For the player on his way up... 
Choose this Electric Guitar 
endorsed by ROY SMECK 


stage and recording star 


Model H58 . ... Double Pickup Versatility by . . 













THE HARMONY COMPANY 
3633 S. RACINE AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Other Harmony Electrics from $58.50 to $199.50 
Musically Matched Amplifiers $47.50 to $127.50 






Discover these professional features which will 

make your combo or solo playing a pleasure: 

@ “Slim Line’ Thin neck © 
Uniform ‘feel’ from nut to heel. 

© TORQUE-LOK neck reinforcing rod 
Adjustable. Balances stress and tension. 

® Tone Emphasizer Twin Head Pickup 
5 Controls. Rhythm to takeoff with a flick of the 
switch. 

® Veri-Thin body. 2%4” deep 

Polished gleaming block finish. Natural 

spruce top. 


Ask to see and try 
the Roy Smeck 
model at your fa- 
vorite music store 
or studio, 


135" 





Harmony 
Guitars 
are the 
choice of more 
players than 
all other makes 
combined. 
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TO YOU ON THE 


NEW 
STERLING SILVER 
KING FLU 


There’s a new flute sound in the 
air today. King’s new Sterling 
Silver Flute colors tones more 
brightly, more richly. It is 
uniquely free blowing. A new 
embouchure aperture assures 
rounder tone and more accurate 
scale line. 

Traditional King flute design 
guarantees good sound will last 
longer... with seamless thinwall 
tube, rib construction and 
soldered tone holes. 

In sound, blowing quality, con- 
struction — the new King flute 
ranks with artist models priced 
hundreds of dollars higher. 

Stop at your King dealer's. Listen 
to you on a new King Sterling 
Silver Flute, #1040. Priced re- 
markably low .. .8350 with new 
attache-style leather case, 
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yp KING 
ANG CLEVELAND 
AMERICAN STANDARD 


band instruments... designed and built 
with integrity by skilled hands for more 
than 65 years ... write for free full- 


color catalog. The H. N. White Company, 
5225 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio, 
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FRANZ JACKSON-GEORG BRUNIS 
The Red Arrow, Stickney, Ill. 

Personnel: Jackson’s Original Jass 
All-Stars: Jackson, clarinet; Bob Shoff- 
ner, trumpet; John Thomas, trombone; 
Rozelle Claxton, piano; Lawrence Dix- 
on, banjo; Bill Oldham, tuba; Richard 
Curry, drums. 

Brunis’ group: Brunis, trombone; Ed 
(Jug) Berger, clarinet; Jack Ivett, trum- 
pet; Joe Johnson, piano; Claude (Hey 
Hey) Humphrey, drums. 

A visit to Otto Kubick’s Red Arrow 
club is like a step into the past of jazz. 

The two groups playing the club 
(Brunis, who has since left, on Wednes- 
days and Thursdays, and Jackson on 
weekends) represent the twin streams 
that spring from one source: New 
Orleans. The Brunis band is of what 
can be termed the Dixieland (with no 
negative connotations intended) branch 
of jazz development, stemming partly 
from the Original Dixieland Jazz Band 
and more directly from the superior 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings, of which 
Brunis was a charter member. 

The Jackson group, on the other 
hand, is in the Joe Oliver tradition 
not that its a duplicate of the Creole 
Jazz Band, but it is representative of 
the Oliver spirit. If you want (and I 
detest this type of categorization), 
Brunis is white tradition and Jackson 
is Negro tradition. 

Both groups are excellent representa- 
tives of the two schools; neither is a 
Both fairly bristle with 
authenticity; neither is in the 
least antiquated. 


re-creauion 
life and 


Ihe Jackson group's ensembles rock 
like a juggernaut, the 
Simeon-like embroider- 
ing Shoffner’s lead and Thomas’ trom- 
bone slipping in and out of the rock- 
solid rhythm 


leader's Omer 


Clarinet work 


section 

The outstanding soloist in the Jack 
son band ts Shoffner. Although he is 
60 years old, he plays with all the 
beauty and touching conception that 
ha marked his 
years he heen active in jazz His 
playing smoldered on every tune, fra- 
pily laced with 
Sholiner is one of the 
players. He has 


playing over the many 


Truly, 
overlooked 


mner sadness 


never received the 


recognition that he’s deserved as one 
of the best trumpet men in traditional 
jazz. This is a situation that should be 
remedied. 

The Brunis group was consistenth 
satisfying in both ensemble and soloing 
but showed some lack of preparation 
and integration beyond _ first-chorus 
ensemble followed by strings of solos— 
always in the same order—then fall jn 
and ride out. 

Brunis is the sparkplug of the group 
and the best soloist, as well as stil! 
being the most powerful trombonist in 
jazz. On the night reviewed, he alter. 
nated lustiness with softness in_ his 
solos and ensemble work, sometimes 
effectively, at other times to distraction 
The New Orleans hokum he indulged in 
on the stand was amusing, though ex- 
But Brunis, above all, is a first- 
rate traditionalist and a very swinging 
musician. 


cessive 


The two groups handsomely carry 
on the tradition and add much to the 
variety of jazz that can be heard in 
the Chicago area. The Windy Cit 
should consider itself doubly blessed. 

—De Micheal 


SLIDE HAMPTON OCTET 
Half Note, New York City 


Personnel: Hampton and = Charles 
Greenlee, doubling trombone, eupho- 
nium; Richard Williams and Hobart 
Dodson, trumpets; George Coleman, 
tenor saxophone; Jay Cameron; bari. 
tone saxophone; Larry Ridley, bass; Stu 
Martin, drums. 

There are times when_ this octet 
sounds like a big band with all the un- 
necessary sound filtered out. When not 
playing, the leader conducts with one 
hand as he waves his trombone in the 
other. Hampton’s directorial enthusiasm 
sometimes approaches the intensity ol 


the Newport Youth Band's Marshall 
Brown. 
Leader Hampton does most of the 


arrangements himself; he became well 
known for his original arrangements 
for the Maynard Ferguson Band. Trum- 
peter Williams and drummer = Martin 
also have written some arrangements 
for the group. All are designed to give 
each brass and reed men featured solos 
us well as to put them in various com 
binations for different tonal effects 

Hampton’s euphonium solo on Dizz) 
Gillespie's Ow has a sound similar to 
that of Miles Davis’ trumpet. Other out 
standing solos were by trumpeter Wil: 
liams doing a beautifully executed / 
Remember Clifford, tenor saxophonist 
Coleman playing Milestones, and trom 
honist Greenlee on Fox Head 

All the 


and rhythmic ingredients without com 


arrangements include melodic 


promise or the use of cliches. 


Hloele 
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Once a musician is mature, he is 
what he plays. This simple statement 
was voiced by a record company execu- 
tive as a personal theory regarding the 
jazz Musician as an artist. 

Miles Davis is an excellent example. 
There has been an image of trumpeter 
Davis that has been formed from the 
elects of his frustrations, unhappiness, 
and problems, among other things. 

This is a secondhand evaluation and 
not valid. It is more realistic to judge 
Davis upon the contributions these 
same factors have made to his art. 
After all, so much of jazz is based on 
the blues, and there is not a more 
creative, ever-seeking, and expressive 
voice in jazz today than Miles Davis’. 

Davis has been criticized (frequently 
by club owners) for his attitude toward 
listeners and for walking off the stand 
while not playing. He has a logical 
answer to the disappearing act: “I 
feel silly just standing around.” The 
musical format of the Davis group, 
with long solos by its members does not 
tequire the leaders’ constant presence. 

The strange result of this conduct is 
that, in actuality, it is one of the most 
potent psychological acts of showman- 
ship seen in a modern jazz group. 

Davis is a fascinating artist to watch. 
His concentration, his stance, and the 
way he handles his horn constitute an 
intriguing sight. It would seem that the 
Vaudeville adage, “Leave them while 
they're happy,” could be applied in this 
situation. Davis’ return to the stand ts 
looked forward to with anticipation. 
Miles’ temporary retirement from the 
spotlight could also be construed as an 
act of courtesy to other soloists in the 
group. 

Which all brings us to the Miles 
Davis press conference held recently. 
His new album, Sketches of Spain, at 
ranged and conducted by Gil 
Was due for release. Peter Long, assist- 


Evans, 


int producer of Randall's Island Jazz 
lestival, arranged for the press con- 
lerence to be based upon questions 


egarding the new album 


Everyone was aware of Davis’ sensi- 


tivity and probably thinking to himself, 
“Miles is not going to dig this.” 

In fact, the conference almost blew 
up before it started, when Long, in 
order to start things off, asked a re- 
porter if he had any questions regarding 
the album. The reporter answered he 
did not, for he had not heard the album. 
Miles then got up from the table and 
said, “That's it. Back to the bar. Nobody 
has heard the records, and this confer- 
ence does not make sense.” 

Several of the questioners present had 
heard the work, and the conference got 
under way. Then came the inevitable 
question: 

“Mr. Davis, do you 
work of yours is jazz?” 

There was an almost imperceptible 
bristling visible in the Davis 
as he answered, “It’s music, and | like 
it. I'll play anything I take a fancy to, 
if I feel it is possible for me to do it. 
Gil and I worked together on the 
concerto for two months in preparation 
for the recording.” 

Then Davis was asked if there was 
any relation between flamencan music 
and the blues. 

Miles replied, “Flamenco (gypsy 
music) is the Spanish counterpart of 
our blues.” 

At this point, flamencan guitarist 
Augustin DiMello, who was entertain- 
ing at the party and had been on the 
record date, was asked to come for- 
ward. He added, “The flamenco dances 
and music do have the same connota- 
tion and emotional content to the Span- 
ish people that the blues have to 
Americans.” He also said the results 
obtained by Davis and Evans on the 
recording were authentically valid. 

Davis, who was articulate as well as 
polite, continued, “I found the hardest 
parts for me were the trios, where, as I 
improvised, I had to watch out for the 
red and green lights used in recording. 
In the little trio part at the beginning of 
the concerto it was hard for me to stay 
in balance with the other players. The 
work was originally written for guitar.” 

Evans mentioned at this point that 
they had spent three recording dates 
perfecting the concerto, but on the 
other tracks they took one take only. 

When asked if this work meant he 
was taking on a new direction, Miles 
smilingly, “If yous mean am | 
going to Madrid to live and marry a 
Spanish girl, the answer is no. Gil and 


feel this new 


Visage 


said 


lL are interested in doing an African 
ballet album. Lo think that will be the 
next direction.” 


Long said Davis had told him he 
had enjoyed the conterence very much 


and had) remarked, “Now To oam=oa 
speaker.” 
Good. Maybe he'll start: announcing 


the tunes, 


cst 
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Art Blakey, Elvin Jones, 
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CLINICIAN’S CORNER 
By JOHN LaPORTA 

The question I’ve been asked most by 
aspiring musicians is: “How do I go 
about learning to improvise?” This is 
followed by a question such as this: 

Could I improvise if I learned my 
chords or should I get together with a 
piano player or guitar player? 

Learning chords and having a piano 
player or guitarist available will certain- 
ly help, but to answer these questions 
properly, it first is necessary to examine 
the activities that are co-ordinated in 
an improvised chorus. 

1. The player must know where he 
is; he can’t think he’s in the seventh bar 
when he actually is in the ninth. 

2. He must be playing something 
that is related to the chords and as they 
occur. He can’t be playing an idea on 
a C6 chord that will fit beautifully on a 


F7 chord. 

3. His chorus must have rhythmic 
drive. He shouldn't be playing between 
when he means to play on the beats. 

4. His rhythms should have some 
form and occur in regular sequences. 

5. Last but not least, the total im- 
provisation should have definite melodic 
continuity. 

It is tremendously helpful to practice 
these requirements separately. The most 
basic one is the rhythmic factor. Write 
and play a rhythm that is no longer 
than two measures (this is usually the 
space of the smallest musical idea). 
Follow this by a contrasting rhythm of 
two measures. 

These four measures together form 
a phrase (the most common complete 
idea in music.) 

Besides this rather simple rhythmic 
exercise, there are several general prac- 
tice procedures listed below that will 
help in learning the tools of improvisa- 
tion. 

1. Be able to play all major and all 
minor scales from memory (play in 
triplet, quarter- and eighth-note forms). 

2. Learn chord symbols. Take guitar 
sheets and translate the symbols into 
music notes. 


3. Practice two- and four-measure 
rhythms as above. 

4. Take off standard jazz composi. 
tions from records and learn how to 
perform them properly. 

5. Memorize standard tunes and 
transpose them (by ear) into at least 
three other keys. 

7. Practice moving smoothly from 
one chord to another. Take the first 
chord of a tune and play into the sec. 
ond chord. Then start with the second 
chord and go into the third chord, ete, 

8. Practice comping (playing) chords 
on piano. 

9. Listen to records and players as 
much as possible. Besides listening to 
them esthetically, find out why they 
swing: length of notes, the method in 


which they pass through the chord 
progression, etc. 
10. Take very common musical 


ideas, such as familiar riffs, and play 
them, changing the last note and allovw- 
ing them to go wherever they will. 

11. Practice in all keys. You have to 
be at home in every key because many 
songs modulate frequently. 

12. Play every minute you can! 

(The second and third parts of this 
series will be written by the Rev. George 


Wiskirchen, C.S.C.) db) 








pitt INNER EAR 


By BILL MATHIEU 

In order to demonstrate some of the 
differences, and some of the similarities, 
between jazz and classical music, I 
have arranged the opening theme of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony (see op- 
posite page) in the style of a modern 
jazz orchestra. 
 Let’s start with the differences. (In- 
cidentally, you don’t have to be able 
to read music to get the gist of this 
discussion.) Pick up a copy of the origi- 
nal Beethoven and look at the opening 
21 bars (two of his bars equal one of 
mine). Notice the instruments listed on 
the side of each score. For Beethoven: 
clarinets, bassoons, two 
French horns, two trumpets, and a full 
string section, usually upwards of 30 
players. 
phones of various sizes, five trumpets, 


flutes, oboes, 


For the jazz score: five saxo- 


five trombones, one bass fiddle, and a 
drummer. 

The strings are predominant in 
Beethoven's orchestra; the jazz orches 
tra abounds in brass. Generally, strings 
forceful 
brashness that big-band jazz demands 
Conversely, 


cannot supply the percussive 


brass instruments are not 
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well suited to the sustained quality of 
an early classical piece, for the ear tires 
more quickly of brass than of strings. 

Let’s look at the rhythm of the notes. 
In the jazz score there are ties across 
every bar line ( 2.4 ) except one. These 
ties are indicative of a certain kind of 
syncopation that is totally absent in the 
Beethoven ( ‘72. ). Nearly every impor- 
tant note in the jazz score falls in be- 
tween the beat, whereas in the Bee- 
thoven, every important note, without 
exception, falls directly on top of the 
beat. 

Now let’s look at the notes them- 
selves. There are many more sharps, 
flats, and naturals ( # b+) in the jazz 
score than in the Beethoven. These 
signs indicate a plurality of rapid little 
dissonances, called passing tones. Most 
of the jazz phrases begin with these 
passing tones and end with regular tones, 
whereas Beecthoven’s tones are, without 
exception, consonant. 

Finally, notice that above the jazz 
notes there are marks (for instance, > *) 
indicating shifts in) emphasis. 
Beethoven wrote none of these, because 


sudden 


he did not want small, sudden ideas to 
detract from the 
momentum of the music. 

With all 
any room for similarity? Well, the basic 


too strongly larger 


these differences, is there 


harmony ts the same, although in the 
jazz score the harmony is more dis 
sonant and, therefore, weaker as har 
wiony 


ach score begins with only some of 


the instruments and ends up the passage 
with all of them. Each score contains 
what is essentially one melody tossed 
about among different members of the 
orchestra. And the over-all up-and- 
down quality, the contour, of this 
melody is the same in each case. Fur 
thermore, the most important melodic 
notes in each score are identical. 

So basically, harmony and melody in 
the two scores are similar. By adding 
certain ornaments and dissonances, the 
jazz score loses the straightforward 
strength that is the beauty of the 
Beethoven. But the jazz score makes 
up some of this loss by its many sud- 
den, split-second changes, which flash 
by like fireworks. 

Although we can’t expect too much 
from this cursory look, it does bring to 
mind an important difference between 
jazz and classical music. Most classical 
music depends heavily on the listener’ 
memory and expectation; that is, in 
order to get something out of a given 
passage, you must somehow be cog: 
nizant of the music stretching out on 
cither side of it. It seems that this 1 
less true in jazz, where the real kick 
in a passage is relatively self-contained 

Of course, there are a lot of fire 
works in classical music, too, and there 
is a lot of extended, formal thinking 12 
jazz. But it seems to me that one prime 
interest in the Beethoven work is wha! 
is about to happen; interest in the jaz 
piece is generated primarily by what 5 
going on at the moment. aby 
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SCHOOL 
JALT 


The National Band Camp has ae. 
cepted the offer of Michigan State Uni- 
versity at East Lansing to hold its Stan 
Kenton clinics there next summer. The 
camp schedule calls for one-week clinics 
on four different campuses—Indiana 
University at Bloomington (the camp’s 
home campus for the past two years) 
plus sites in the Dallas-Ft. Worth area 
and California. 

MGM records will soon issue its Col- 
lege All-Star album, performed by 17 
college musicians from as many colleges 
and conducted by Don Jacoby. Charts 
are by Glen Osser. Leeds music will 


simultaneously release the Osser ar- 
rangements to the school field . . . Capi- 


tol has just released an album by the 
Seven Teens, a group of students from 
various high schools in the San Fernan- 
do Valley area of Los Angeles. Arrange- 
ments are by Matty Matlock. Capitol 
has indicated they will release albums 
by both the National Band Camp and 
Collegiate Jazz festival (Notre Dame) 
groups. 

Don Fisher, president of the Ameri- 
can Jazz Society of Long Beach, Calif, 
reports membership among 140 schools 
throughout the country. This is_ the 
group that had an all-star high school 
band performing at the Monterey Jazz 
festival . . . Sandra Shelley, student ar- 
ranger at the recent National Band 
Camp in Bloomington, writes that she 
had “never experienced such a deep 
dedication in so many people my age 
(17).” She adds that since returning 
home (Greentown, Ohio) she has been 
“working hard on writing... plus a lot 
of theory. I’m grateful that I ‘discov- 
ered’ the opportunities in arranging.” 


MINOR 


MANNERISM\ 
ms 


Minor Mannerisms, composed and 
arranged by Manny Albam is_ scored 
for a conventional five part reed section 
plus rhythm. This work is one of eleven 
original woodwind compositions that 
Albam was commissioned to write for 
the Berklee School of Music LP, Joe 
Viola Plays Manny Albam_ (Berklee 
Records BLP III). 

Tempo should be about quarter note 
= 160, and close attention should be 
paid to all expression and dynamic 
markings. This is a transposed score and 
parts may be copied for rehearsal and 
performance purposes. 
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NEW Deluxe Porta-Desk* 

Completely redesigned! Has new Shadow-Box 
front to set off the band’s name. Two-tone blue 
finish gives the band a smart evening-dress look. 
Music shelf holds 350 double sheets in easiest 


* 


reading position Patent Pending 


Still priced at only $2.95 each 





NEW Hollywood Porta-Desk 


Redesigned to add new attractiveness to its old 
economy! Rich red base has gray tweed-design 
shelf with a front panel to give the band’s name 
top billing. Same height and music capacity as 
Deluxe Model. 


Still priced at only $2.25 each 


All Porta-Desks fold flat—one man can easily carry enough for the entire band! 





RISER +4 mutch the new PORTA-LIGHT; fits all Porta-Desks or SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana Dept. c- 
Deluse model adds 18” any flat front stand cord, switch Desk deal 
Please send name o vearest Porta Desk cee 
‘ P t for b and bulb. Dark brown finish metal f send nar f my nearest I ’ 
Please send FREE Pocket Showbook 
2ee— | “ s/t d conducte $2.75 i sel ad tr ‘anil ponder 
$1.50 cack 
Ma 
Add 
. ty tate 











Distributed only by Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA 
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oS Ate ADERS POLL 


Send only ONE ballot: all duplicates are voided. Do not vote for deceased persons except in the Hall of Fame cat 


in th category 
It's poll time. And Down Beat readers will find it easier bands are not eligible to win—only that they cannot win 
to vote than ever before. again in the Hall of Fame category. It should also be noted 
At the left of this page, thrust out from between the that the Hall of Fame category is not limited to living 
pages, you will find your ballot. It is printed on a stamped, a 
CS pre-addressed postcard, so that all you need do is tear it Readers should take note that Down Beat reserves the 
out, fill in your choices in the various categories, and drop right to disqualify, at our discretion, any candidate if there 
it into a mail box. is evidence that overzealous fans have attempted to stuff 
. 4 d ) ) ¥ e h trie + 30 
All Down Beat readers, whether lay listeners or members > — box in — Thus, the fan who tries to Tig 
, ; mea ; > po ay avorite : ition of being 
of the music profession, are urged to vote in order to ensure om 0 — a rl xe in the position o 8 
See aR eR yunced out o > poll altogether. 
the largest participation in the history of the poll. A poll CURCES CUE OF the pom altogether 
is most meaningful when the broadest possible representation The ballot should bear a postmark not later than Nov. | 
f opinion is attained. : , > , 
of opinic tained Because of its seniority and because Down Beat readers 
A word on procedures: have such a deep and generally well-informed interest 


> music, this is > most important of > jazz poll or this 
In the Hall of Fame category, name the person who, in = is the most important of the jazz polls. For th 


: ‘ 
ini ; : : -ason, - po as ¢ >nce > earning power ol | 

your opinion, has contributed the most to jazz in this ronson nig a _ in influen © im the earning pow 0 

‘ : . . musicia y neglecting to vote for your favorites, vou dc 

century. Previous winners are Louis Armstrong, Glenn rs ™ — y neglecting to vote for your favorites, yo ) 

Miller, Stan Kenton, Charlie Parker, Duke Ellington, Benny a ee ae 


Goodman, Count Basie, and Lester Young. They are not Readers are urged to reflect their true tastes in voting— 
eligible to win in this category again. that is, by voting the way they think, not the way the latest 


This does not mean those still living are not eligible to fads tell them to think 


win in their respective instrumental categories, or that their Vote. 





ALLEN GOODMAN wit JOHNNY MATHIS 


selects precision built 
Slingetland ‘Drums 


A triple combination of excellence: Singer Johnny Mathis— 


Drummer Allen. Goodman, and SLINGERLAND DRUMS. The 





success of each has obviously been achieved by consistent 


Id ? . el-aaielaaar- fale =) 
gn 
me 4 
as ae , Not only is Johnny's repertoire equipped with beautiful ballad 
styling but, fantastic up-tempo arrangements. backed by the 
-h stimulating drumming of Allen Goodman 
d! 
Allen's Outfit is finished in Black Diamond Pearl—a choice 
Dept. c-w 


made from the largest selection of Peart finishes of any drum 
a Desk dea 
ta-De manufacturer. Your dealer will be happy to show you the 
ok of Selme 


Slingerland Pear! Finishes upon request for your meat Outfit 


SLINGERLAND DRUM COMPANY 
6633 Milwaukee Avenve * Niles 48, Illinois 
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Better 
‘Performance 
» ... Longer 

| Instrument 
Life 


BUESCHER 


Enthusiasticaily 
endorsed by 
leading musi- 
cians Coast- 
to-Coast. 
Developed 
and refined 
by one of the 
World's largest 
oil companies. 
100% pure 


and " to prevent 
gumming. 


SLIDE || Fresh, clean 
OILS aroma. Makes 


instruments 
play better 
... last longer! 
At ijeading music stores everywhere! 
Buescher 
BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Elkhart, indiana ~ 






KEY 





insist on the best » 
GROVER 
GUITAR MACHINES 


standard equip- 

ment on most 
leading brands of 
oc guitars... Grover 
R for durability... 
handsome appear- 
ance... lifetime 
precision tuning 
write for catalog... 


GROVER MUSICAL 

PRODUCTS, 
a 744 Bolivar, 
pending Cleveland 15, Ohio 





























at TERMINAL ony: 


Sensational catalogs listing all pub 
lished Combo-Orks, Small Arrangements, 
School Dance Band Arrangements, and 
Musical Supplies at Money Saving 
Prices 


Send for Catalogs Now! 


TERMINAL 


Musical Supply, Inc. 
Dept. DB, 113 W. 48 Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 








MAINIERI 
(Continued from page 22) 
pened, you have to realize that the 
crowd was full of all those characters 
who hang out in the Village. Well, 
when Mike played that ballad, you 
could've heard a pin drop. 

“The next set, I called up a real 
fast tune. I wasn’t through testing this 
guy yet. He played for 35 choruses, and 
I couldn't wear him out, and he never 
repeated himself! 

“At intermission, I called him over 
to my table and asked him if he 
wanted a job. I could barely hear him 
say yes. My first instructions were to 
get a haircut and some decent clothes.” 

The first work Mainieri did with Rich 
was a recording date two days later 
for Mercury. (The album is yet to be 
released.) Ernie Wilkins wrote the ar- 
rangements for the eight-piece group 
on the date, and according to Rich, they 
were tough scores. So tough, in fact, 
that the studio men on the date had 
more than a little trouble running the 
charts down. 

“But not Mainieri,” says Rich. “He 
read them like they were the Daily 
News. He read them a couple of times, 
then laid them aside. He didn't need 
them anymore.” 

Buddy signed Mainieri to a five-year 
personal management contract. 

“But I told him anytime he wants to 
pull out of my group, or if he’s not 
happy with the way I’m handling him, 
I'll give him back the contract,” the 
drummer said. 

There was no doubting his honesty 
when he said this, nor is there any 
doubt that Mainieri has done something 
for Rich, too. And not just musically, 
either. Buddy is now a man_ happy 
in his role as mentor, sincerely dedi- 
cated to helping the youngster. He 
has protected him from hasty record 
dates and booking offices that Buddy 
feels would exploit him and then drop 
him. He intends to keep Mainieri away 
from the hippies and band _ followers 
who have ruined so many young talents 
and wrecked so many lives. Protect 
him by force if necessary. 

Rich recently received confirmation 
of a London TV show and a four-week 
continental tour for himself as a single. 
He is taking Mike along, at his own 
expense, so that the vibraharpist will 
get some international recognition. 

But of all the things that Buddy 
has done and plans to do for the 
young man, none reveals what he feels 
more than his statement: “I take noth- 
ing away from Sam Most and the other 
guys in my group when I say that 
Mike is the real star of the band. 
I think of it as Mike’s group; I’m just 
the drummer in the band.” 

Coming from a man of Buddy Rich’s 
Stature, not to mention his tempera- 
ment, this is the highest of praise. ZY 








LISTEN FOR CAMCO'S 
STIRRING NEW BEAT 





from 
Camco Plastic Drum Heads 
Plays in all weather. 


See your CAMCO dealer 
or write 


CAMCO Drum Accessories Co. 
9221 S. Kilpatrick Ave., Oak Lawn, Ill. | 

















\ The NEW Sound in Cymbal 


i” ee 
4 From PREMIER Dealers >) 
| throughout the world. 











HOLTON 





FIRST CHOICE 
OF MEN WHO 
KNOW BRASS! 


Frank Holton & Co., Elkhorn, Wis 


Trumpets in Bb, C and D * Cornels 
Tenor and Bass Trombones * French 
Horns ® Harmony Brass *® Saxophones 
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(MONEY SAVING OFFER) 


The Book of Jazz 
by Leonard Feather 


You need this newest widely-hailed guide 
to the Entire Field of Jazz—tells all about 


@lts nature, instruments, sources and 


sounds 


@lts development, performers, composers, 
race problems, and its future. 


@Includes famous ‘‘Anatomy of Improvisa- 
tions’’ with first time anywhere music of 
15 jazz improvisations of the greatest 
soloists of all timel 


KSReadane es ce 


the Book of Jazz 


1 year of Down Beat ............ 7.00 
TOTAL VALUE $10.95 


BOTH FOR ONLY $8.95 


Take advantage of this 
sensational offer now! 





Down Beat Magazine 

205 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Enclosed ONLY $8.95—Special ‘‘Combo Deal'’ 

0 Enclosed $7.00—1 yr. Down Beat alone (26 
issues) 


0) Enclosed $3.95 for The Book of Jazz alone 

















HI-FI 670 


GUITAR 
STRINGS 


¢ FLAT WIRE WOUND 

* POLISHED © STAINLESS 
For Acoustic and Electric 
Guitars. Available in 2 guages, 
Light and Standard. 

* Absolutely the Finest 











* Amazingly Long Life 
MADE IN U.S.A. BY— 
E, & O. MARI, INC, 


38-01 23rd Avenue 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 


Bt y par 


[ FREE 
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CHORDS 
(Continued from page 12) 
in Copenhagen last month, recently 
had teamed up with vocalist Grethe 
Kemp in writing music and lyrics of a 
new song, / Get the Message. They were 
scheduled to record it with Pettiford and 
Miss Kemp singing a duet. 

Mahalia Jackson turned down a part 
in the Langston Hughes play Tambour- 
ines of Glory for religious reasons. Gos- 
pel singer Clara Ward was signed in- 
stead ... WNEW-TV has a future show 
devoted to tenor saxophonist Coleman 
Hawkins in preparation . . . Columbia 
will issue a Billie Holiday memorial col- 
lection in three volumes. Reissued sides 
will include accompaniments by Teddy 
Wilson, Roy Eldridge, Lester Young, 
and Buck Clayton. 

DeDe Daniels has replaced Tom 
Wilson as head of Communicating Arts 
Corp., which features five hours of jazz 
nightly over WNCN-FM ... Gene Fee- 
han returned to the air Oct. 6, marking 
the beginning of the third consecutive 
year WFUV-FM has aired his Speaking 
of Jazz. 

Louis Armstrong will turn over half 
of his profits from a Southern Rho- 
desian tour in November to Nyatsime 
College near Salisbury, Southern Rho- 
desia. The tour is jointly sponsored by 
the U.S. Information Service and the 
college, which is administered by a 
predominantly African board of gov- 
ernors . Ulysses Kay, distinguished 
young American composer, was in 
Trieste, Italy, to serve on the Interna- 
tional Music Jury of the Prix Italia 
early this month. The annual awards 
of the Prix Italia are made for outstand- 
ing international radio and _ television 
achievement in the categories of music, 
literature, and documentaries. 

IN PERSON 


Apollo theater—RAY CHARLES until Oct. 13. 
BROOK BENTON, Oct. 14-20. 
Basin Street East—CHARLIE BARNET Octet, 


BILLY ECKSTINE, DON RICKLES until Nov. 
3. QUINCY JONES Band, GEORGE SHEAR- 
ING Sextet, JOHNNY RAY, Nov. 4-Dec. 1. 
Birdland—BUDDY RICH Sextet, FARMER-GOL- 
SON Jazztet until Oct. 26. HORACE SILVER 


Quintet, ART BLAKEY'’S Jazz Messengers, Oct. 
27-Nov. 9 
Camelot—TONY PASTOR until Oct, 22. 


Central Plaza—All-Star jam sessions, Fridays and 
Saturdays 

Condon's—WILD BILL DAVISON 

Copacabana—NAT (KING) COLE. 

Downstairs at) the Upstairs—ROSI 
Trio with SLAM STEWART. 


Band. 
MURPHY 


Embers—DOROTHY DONEGAN Trio, ERSKINE 
HAWKINS Quartet until Oct. 30. DOROTHY 
DONEGAN Trio, JOHN LETMAN Quartet, 


31-Nov. <A 

JO JONES Quartet until Oct. 17. 

Half Note—JOHN COLTRANE Quartet 

Hickory House—MARIAN McPARTLAND Trio, 
JOHN BUNCH-HENRY GRIMES Duo 

Jazz Gallery—GIL EVANS Big Band until Nov. 6 

Metropole—TONY PARENTI Trio, HENRY 
(RED) ALLEN Giants, SOL YAGED Quintet 

Nick’s—PEE WEE ERWIN Dixieland Band 
Prelude—WILD BILL DAVIS group until Nov. 
2. ROY HAYNES Trio, Nov. 3-16 

Roundtable—JERRY COLONNA Dixieland Band 
until Oct. 29 

Ryan's—-WILBUR DE PARIS Band. 

Sherwood Inn (New Hyde Park. Long Island)- 

BILLY BAUER All-Stars, Fridays and Saturdays 

Showplace——-CHARLIE MINGUS Quintet 

Village Vanguard—AHMAD JAMAL. Trio until 
Oct. 30 Modern Jazz Quartet, ORNETTE COLE- 
MAN Quartet, Nov. 1-13. 


Oct. 
Five Spot 








UST BS 


and ALL musicians 
and vocalists... 


discover the amazing 


TOTAL SOUND 


of Ecco-Fonic portable 


ECHO-REVERB 
CHAMBER 


Unlock the hidden beauty and 
depth of your music. Create con- 
cert hall echo and reverberation 
effects anywhere— just as is done 
in million dollar recording studios 
— and just as many top pro's are 
now doing with Ecco-Fonic. 


Send for 


FREE RECORD 
Feri. ne. 





DB10 27 








905 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send 3343 “TOTAL SOUND” record and i 
literature. | enclose 25c to cover mailing, | 
NAME __ = I 
ADDRESS : 
CITY inion STATE — 

| 


MUSIC DEALER___ 








GOOD CHARTS 


for 
HIGH SCHOOL DANCE BAND 


Easy * Medium «¢ Hard 
all swing! 
8 brass 5 saxes 
Use for study and ¢ 





National Stage 


Write for free catalog. 


KSM Publishing Co. 
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i Cy er 











William Russe 
Composing for the Jazz Orchestra 


© correspondence course. Taught 
School of Music and 
Lenox Mass 


A complet 
at the Manhattan 
the School of Ja 

N.Y. 6, N.Y. 


3725 Blackstone Ave. 











ENTERTAIN! PUT ON A SHOW! 
Free Musicians Monologue 
With Comedy Series 2 
Get GOOD Material by TV. Writers 
1. LONG MONOLOGUE IN 4 SECTIONS 
2. ROUTINE FOR A DUET OR SINGLE 
3. SLIGHTLY “‘SPICY'' MONOLOGUE 
4 MANY GAGS AND ‘‘COME BACKS 
FREE: MUSICIANS MONOLOGUE. All 5 for $3. 
Money back guarantee. Specify Serres =2 
VIN HEALY 825 WEST END AVE., N.Y., N.Y. 
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TORONTO and made up almost entirely of D. ¢ C 

What | Jazz students from as far away as public school music teachers, both whit: | 
| Sweden, Switzerland, and Belgium are and Negro, received considerable praig | 30¢ PE 
| sending applications to attend pianist — for its first public appearance, a Water. 1 
Makes | Oscar Peterson’s Advanced School of gate concert. The band played a |). | 
Contemporary Music. Peterson said he tone composition by trumpeter Johp ee 
a expects between 50 and 100 students to Stephens as well as a review of big banj Bc 
enroll this fall. The teaching staff in- styles which ended with a “things yf —— 


cludes Peterson, his bassist, Ray Brown, come” idea by arranger Charlie Frank. 
and drummer, Ed Thigpen, plus Toronto _hauser. Organized as a rehearsal band} — 
musicians arranger-composer Phil Nim- for kicks, early this year, the bands} [M#05-M¢ 
mons, trumpeter Erich Traugott, and only previous appearance was at the} ‘hythm 


“ eas ‘ rhythm, 
trombonist Butch Watanabe. The Peter- annual musicians dance where it was Pittsford 


son trio and the Nimmons’ band have’ encored for a half-hour. Engagemen DAVE PELL 
been asked by the Canadian Broadcast- offers followed but individual summer Et 


Man 
GREAT? 


























: ; ‘ and Ma 
‘ ing Corp. to appear on its first tele- commitments of most members rulejf Music. 
° f things besides good training! Sa : : Calif 
But b wae rec are in shooting vision jazz show of the 1960-61 sea- them out. The band hopes to appear ans 
> ° ° ° ° / 
distance of the TOP . . why not sharpen son, set for early November. in public more often this winter. or small 
7 j ? . . ° 
— : , Anne Marie Moss, back in town for The International Jazz society (no ere | 
Be coached on techniques . . . reviewed on 7 5 ’ _¢ago_ AS 
fundamentals _. broadened in musical the- a week at the Town Tavern, appeared teen-age group this; members rang CIAL A 
ory and history. It’s the way ahead! in a CBC-TV film, made at Niagara from around 30 to 50 years of age) re. Rhythm. 
Advance your TRAINING at Home Falls. The Hagood Hardy Quartet and cently sponsored an evening of music} 1" jac 
... conveniently ... tackle the weak spots Dave Robbins 17-piece orchestra also in a restaurant garden by Washington] jeciats | 
in your performance. Develop that unmistak- were featured .. . Patty Leeds, who sang _ born stride pianist Cliff Jackson, singe} cea! 
able sparkle of flawless perfection . .. widen : he - a a = Music S 
your versatility . . , accept more top jobs at the Buffalo Jazz festival, was appear- Maxine Sullivan, and the local Dixie. oa TENOS 
- . . win over more audience. ing at Le Cabaret the same week . land band of pianist Booker Coleman} | adaption 
. * . lo 
Investigate UEC Advance Training now. Woody Herman’s big band was in for a The Coleman band, sparked by the fat cece 
Send for catalog of Course Announcements. four-nighter at Le Coq Dor... The toned trumpet of Kenny Fulcher anjf ——— 
engage andi Me ony- healaa een Ramsey Lewis Trio followed Buddy veteran trombonist Slide Harris, per 
» J | " Py » 
} -week stz ‘ " “eg ) s regul Ig 2 arles hotel. 
SERBS EBB BBEBBBBaB. CeCo’s two week st ind it the Town forms regularly at the Charles hotel wnican 
* UNIVERSITY EXTENSION gw | French Canadian _ singer Monique ; : . 
BCONSERVATORYs Cadieux is now at the Barclay hotel's CHICAGO Jutpn 
Wunderbar with Bernie Black at the Partners Al Grossman and An} Ws) WHl 
Sent. 2008 2000 5. Michigna, Chicag 16 @ i *harli ; Sheridan have come up with what the} W' root 
) Dance Band Arranging Piano piano . . . Ragtimer Charlie Young is , ; P at they w. ROOS 
2 hee ee @ back at the Club 76 believe is a novel twist for their new} —— 
istor nalys c iolin . ie “ : r 
m = HARMONY.) = Normal Piano ® northside jazz club, Birdhouse. Afte 
) Double Counterpoint ™ Choral mak . a ‘“ Sant a |. 
& Advanced Composition "tote «2 BOSTON paying a nominal admission charge} jyciness « 
. Send for Catalog - ; - ie patrons are assured that once they ar ae Se 
Name a “ Juke b lington’s a pope’ a inside, nothing will cost more than 2! —— 
Stree > 7 > ’ ry _ > 7 ™ 2 = , E 
i S eet rd be oo a tate gs Storyville at the ng cents. There will be no_ tip-hungr ROUTINE 
vit eee State_ -1 aS <& ~e re Tr. “4 4 ; i 
here a gw ford hotel as a season starter ther waiters, waitresses, or bartenders push apr 
SSESBSBRB RB RBFeeeaauag. *ttractions booked for following weeks BLICA 


ing for drink sales. How come? Vending — stream, 





are singers Dakota Staton, Miriam Ma- . 1 . : 
5 ’ achines. Non-alcoholic vending me 
WwOULS YOU PAY $2.00 keba, Chris Connor, and Nina Simone pr erga gh get Mbp 7 











To be able to write oll your ewa arranee- ile Pineeralé w: ona chines. If the idea works—and ther 
Ss VRE Oe site: © siete ial Mathie, ve — “ 9a - he is reason to believe that it will—th 
i'o know the por ormony of every chor ° ¢ >. . er ¢ ‘ ) , . 2 . 
music for all Eb, Bb, & C instruments at the 1 CDSE CORDON Bt OympnOny Bs virtually untapped teenage market coukif “SINESS, ' 
ry late in September. She was backed by be opened to jazz. The club openti] Detroit 
r plete course on arranging . . Tr. r.. cae 4 whe : 
@ To be able to instantly transpose any song to the Lou Levy Trio .. . Trumpeter Buck Sept. 28 with the Art Farmer-Benm] iat Pia 
aay omer Soy Clayton was the featured guest artist at 7 . vac fy | WRITE 
THE LIGHTNING ARRANGER oven ote Tea inarga tn with ~ste Golson Jazztet. Birdhouse makes fief tarAYer 
ls the only musical device in the world that WILL mr “pd ; 2 = <n . Y  chubs currently trying for the jazz buffs}! ——— 
° ! errific for Musicians, Songwriters, > > ar gro - > week... = 4 ” = a a 
Arvangers, Singers, Teachers and Beginners. Smoll yler's regular group for one wee buck with name jazz groups. The other 


enough to carry in your pocket 
Inquire at your Local Music Decler 





A Dixieland policy prevails at the 
Brown Derby with Mel Dorfman and 


are the Cloister, the Sutherland hot REE CAT 











os Soe Feeveones | a : ; ; lounge, London House, and Cafe Conf _!. Rose. 
LIGHTNING ARRANGER CO. | Tom Kennedy. The New Desert lounge  tinental. This whos the fact ot a 
SOR? Chow 9, Allentown, Pa. in Roxbury presents a group nightly groups are booked occasionally } 
Prestboard $2.00 ; Lifetime Plastic $3.00 that includes Joe Abramo, Johnny Roberts Show lounge. the Regal theater 
—— . Vacca, Sonny ‘Tacloff, and Frankie 


: and Lake Meadows restaurant. 
asiirilictills ete eain exnindinti s Michaels with vocals by Bob Amaru yor Traditional jazz is getting wider & 
Chez Freddie lounge continues with the posure in some of the more plush club 
Maggie Scott Duo. than has been the case recently. Eddie 
Condon’s group, which just closed @ 
WASHINGTON the London House, included such sta! 
Nationally known trombonist Earl warts as Pee Wee Russell, Lou Mc 
Swope, formerly with Boyd Raeburn, Garity, Gene Schroeder, and John) 
Buddy Rich, Woody Herman, and other Windhurst. And the Cafe Continenta 
name bands, was sentenced to 360 days — which has had a traditional policy f¢ 
in jail for possession of narcotics. At some time, has gotten away from usifi 
the time of his arrest he was working in| Chicago Dixiecats and has featured out 
the house band at the Lotus restaurant. of-town groups for the past few month 
The 17-piece School Masters dance — The first was the Saints and Sinners We 
band, led by drummer Frank Toperzer Vic Dickenson on trombone. Jack Teé 


The reed for better 





intonation—easier 
response. The choice 

of outstanding musicians 
for over 35 years. 


MADE IN PARIS OF FINEST FRENCH CANE 
OM SALE AT ALL MUSIC DEALERS 





| || 
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Classified Ads 


30c PER WORD—MINIMUM CHARGE $4.50 


DEADLINE: 20 days prior to 
“on sale” date of issue. 


Remittance must accompany copy 


Count Name, Address, City and State 
Box Number Service, 50c Extra 





























ARRANGEMENTS 
(OMBOS-MODERN, iull sounding, danceable ar- 
rangements voiced for Trumpet, Alto 
rhythm and Trumpet, Tenor, ‘Tron i 
rhythm, Arranging Service, 24 Lincoln Ave., 
Pittsford, New Yor 
DAVE PELL OCTET Modern Sound Arrangements 
for Eight pieces or less. By Shorty Rogers 
and Mart Paich. 15 available Pell Mell 
Music, 6229 Wilkinson Ave., North Hollywood, 
Calif 
WODERN JAZZ COMPOSED for any group (large 











or small) transposing, copying, orchestrating. 
George Rogers, 4474 S. Oakenw ald Ave., Chi 
cago 15, Illinois 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS — Trumpet, Tenor, 
Rhythm. Also Modern Jazz lines for B flat 
horns, rhythm. Free Lists. Ted Farrand, Bo 
471, Jackson, Michigan. 
SPECIALS for 2, 3, and 4 horn groups. Solid 
danceable charts. Free list. Write: Crowell 
Music Service, Box 5, Wallingford, Vermont 
FOR T' FOR TENOR “BANDS ‘Swing originals and record 
adaptions. Twelve men—playable eight. Vern 
Mallory, 3730 West Monroe St., Seattle 6, 
Washington. 
FOR SALE 

AFRICAN DRUM iiied: from Africa. Size 16” 
x 12 Price $16.03. William Porch, Box 
5894-DB, Cleveland i‘. Ohio. 





USED WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE BREASTED 
$5. TUXEDO TROUSERS $4. KALE UNIFORMS, 607 
W. ROOSEVELT RD., CHICAGO, ILL. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
WSINESS CARDS Calendar back $3.25 per thou- 
id. Send copy $1.00 deposit. LaSalle Print 





ong Co., 5727 LaSalle, Chicago, II. 


25,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES, PARODIES, 
ROUTINES, SIGHT-BITS. MONTHLY TOPICAL GAG 












SERVICE, TOO! FREE CATALOG. WRITE ORBEN 
PUBLICATIONS, 111 E. CARPENTER ST., VALLEY 
STREAM, N.Y. 

POEMS WANTED for musical setting and record 
g. Send poems. Free examination. Crown 
; +, 49-DB West 32, New York 1 

BUSINESS CARDS. for Musicians Free cuts. Sam- 
les. Polart Company, 20115 Goulburn Ave., 











Detroit F Michigan. 

LEARN PIANO TUNING “AND ~ REPAIRING AT HOME. 
WRITE KARL BARTENBACH, 1001 WELLS ST., 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 

RECORDS 
; Hard-To Get 


FREE CATALOG. 
J. Rose, 211 East 15th, NY( 


WHERE bed GO 


JAZZ rec 





GENO’S 


SIE 


bit" 


att 


Cofreefouse 


SUNSET & GARDNER HO 2-3021 











HOWARD RUMSEY'S 
Lighthouse All-Stars 
THE LIGHTHOUSE 
Hermosa Beach 
‘—_..___1Op Modern Jarz Names in Concert 








garden’s Sextet just closed. Earl Hines, 
with the same group he’s fronted at 
the Hangover in San Francisco, is cur- 
rently onstand until Nov. 5. 

State fairs are usually square affairs 
as far as music goes, but the hoedowns 
and square dances lost out to Duke 
Ellington, Ahmad Jamal, the Dukes of 
Dixieland, and Les Brown at the Indiana 
State Fair this summer. Business was so 
good that fair officials are considering 


repeating next year. There may be a 
real straw hat circuit for jazz yet. 

IN PERSON 
Cafe Continental— EARL HINES Sextet until 


Nov. 6. 

The Cloister—ART BLAKEY Jazz 
until Oct. 16. CONNIE ee Trio with 
IRA SULLIVAN, house ban 

Jazz, Ltd. — BILL REINHARDT TUI 
SOPER, intermission pian 

London House—MARTIN DENNY Quintet until 
Oct. 30. GENE KRUPA Quartet opens Nov. 1. 
EDDIE HIGGINS Trio, Mondays and Tues- 
days, and AUDREY MORRIS in Wednes- 
days through Sundays, house band 

Mister Kelly's — DICK HAYMES ond FRAN 
JEFFERIES until Oct. 30. 

Orchard Twinbowl—GEORG BRUNIS Jazz Band. 

Playboy — BOBBY SHORT, JOHNNY JANIS, 
BILLY WALLACE until Nov. 6 

Red Arrow—FRANZ JACKSON'S Original 


Messengers 


Band; 


Jass 


All-Stars, weekends. GEORGE LEWIS Jazz 
Band, Oct. 16, only. 

Sutherland — DIZZY GILLESPIE Quintet until 
Oct. 16. GERRY MULLIGAN Concert Jazz 
Band, Oct. 19-23; LES McCANN, Ltd., Oct. 
26-Nov. 6. 

Swing Easy—GENE ESPOSITO Trio, BEA 
ABBOTT, MIKE LEWIS. 


LOS ANGELES 


Following the sun like several other 
music luminaries lately (Leonard Feath- 
er, Neal Hefti, etc.), Ray Charles is 
now a Los Angeles resident and owner 
of a home down the street from Ella 
Fitzgerald’s house on Hepburn Ave. 

Marty Paich wrote the scores for 
the latest Charles LP for ABC-Para- 
mount, a part-strings, part- 
brass. Paich also cleffed Helen Humes’ 
new Contemporary album. 

The word is that Jimmy Rushing may 
be Joe Williams’ replacement with the 
Count Basie Band. Williams is due to 
after the Christmas holidays. 
Rushing was an unexpected visitor to a 
recent Basie dance at the Zenda ball- 
room and took over with the band for 
the final set of the evening. Basie 

Benny Carter's Kansas City 
for Roulette during his stay on 


session 


leave 


Te- 
corded 
Suite 
the coast. 

Don Barbour is leaving the Four 
Freshman, and will be replaced by Bill 
Comstock (late of the Ken Errair group) 
Reports trom the road indicate internal 
difficulties within the group led to his 
departure. He'll now work as a single 
and record for Capitol . . . Louis Bell- 
son signed with Roulette on expiration 
of his Verve contract. One of the first 
projects at hand, he reports, “Mr. 
and Mrs.” album with Pearl Bailey 
Krank Sinatra’s first straight musical 
a long time will be in Mel Shavelson’s 
and Jack Rose’s original opus, Wa/Aing 
Happy. Ws due to roll at Paramount 
early in the spring. Sammy Cahn and 


Isa 


| 


| 














} FREE CHORD CHART For All Instruments | 





@ Send For Yours Today! @ 
FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 


76—HOW TO READ MUSIC $1.50 





506—STUART MUSICAL SLIDERULE. Four sepa- 








rate slide rules give all chords, transpo 
sition and scales at a glance. Also 14 
choices of harmonizing any melody note 
Complete 75 
523—SELF-INSTRUCTION IN HARMONY $1.50 


499—HOW TO CREATE YOUR OWN JAZZ 


CHORUSES $1.50 
52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELODIES $1.00 
04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITUTIONS -50 

959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE -50 
57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC 50 
16—HOW TO PLAY MODERN JAZZ $1.50 
365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1728 modern 

two-measure jazz phrases to fit all 

chords $1.00 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES -50 
371—MODERN BLUES STYLES 75 
372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS $1.25 


47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAYING. 
Hundreds of improvisation patterns shown 








on all chords $1.00 

58—BASS yg <4 wd CHORDS -50 

498—PLAYING BY CHORD -50 

501—LESSONS IN AD-LIB SLAYING $1.00 

524—-ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS $1.50 
FOR PIANO 


83—-ALL KEYBOARD CHORDS IN 
PICTURE DIAGRAMS 
528—SELF-INSTRUCTION IN POPULAR PIANO. 
Complete Beginners Course 1.50 











910—1.500 CHORD PROGRESSIONS. Al! the 

chords used in popular music $1.50 
940—NEW CHORDS FOR — HITS. 

Exciting different harmonization $1.00 
a CHORD PROGRESSIONS FOR 

PIANO 1.00 

80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE $1.00 
49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS .50 
904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS -50 
66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMONIZATIONS 
354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. How to 

use fourth chords ap 11th an d 13th 

chords in modern jazz sty 5 
364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR "MODERN 

PIANIST and how to app'y the 75 
353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS. Ad-lib 

jazz phrases to fit the most used chord 

progressions .50 
980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANIMENTS 59 
64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES 50 
907—HOW TO REHARMONIZE SONGS 75 
10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 Professiona! 

runs on all chords $1.00 

FOR GUITAR 

500—WALKING BASS FOR GUITAR -50 
344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR 50 
503—CHORD ROUTINES. The en ed chord 

sequences as found a c 

The ‘‘Formula for > 

sions -50 
362—GUITAR RUNS 75 
353—SINGLE NOTE INPROWISATIONS 50 
42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diag $1.25 
982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS .50 
367—UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS 75 
346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING FOR Gul. 

TAR. Modern double and 

solo technique and how to apply t 75 








Minimum Order $1.00—Money Back Guarantee 


FREE CATALOG | PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 


WALTER STUART music studio 
Box 805-F, Union, New Jersey 

















NEW FOR GUITARISTS 
All new modern chord patterns for standards Pro 
progressive backgrounds for modern ad lids 
on the jobd 
available 
5 songs per set 


3 sets $2.00 


Send money order to 
CHORD 


vides 
worked out 

3 sets 
$1.00 per set 


P.O. Box 111, Westview Station, 
Binghamton, New York 








October 27, 1960 @ 69 











Jimmy Van Heusen will write the songs. 
That anti-Sinatra poison-pen campaign 
erupted again in Setember with KRHM- 
FM disc jockey Frank Evans receiving 
batches of letters attacking the singer 
and the DJ as “un-American rats,” 

Bill Richmond, long-time drummer 
with Jerry Lewis and with many bands 
and studio outfits in Hollywood, has 
turned screenwriter. He's at work on 
the comedian’s newest picture (as yet 
untitled) at Paramount . . . Bassist Red 
Kelly and drummer Kenny Hume went 
to New York with the Gotham version 
of the play The Taste of Honey, which 
broke in here at the Biltmore theater. 
Tenorist Bill Perkins, who blew onstage 
with the featured jazz trio, remained in 
Hollywood, working days at United Re- 
corders. 


etc. 


IN PERSON 
Ben Pollack’s—RAY BAUDUC 


landers 
Boom-Boom (Santa Barbara)—JAY MIGLOIRE 
Quartet, every other Sunday. 
Bravo—GENE RUSSELL Trio. 
Corbin Bowling Allev—Monday night 
Crest—HOWARD ROBERTS, Sunday 
sions. 
Digger—Name jazz groups, weekends. 
Dragonwyck (Pasadena) —- CHARLIE 


Quartet, weekends 
BUD SHANK Quartet, 


Drift Inn (Malibu) 

weekends 
Excusez Moi—BETTY BENNETT. weekends 
Geno’s Bit—The Three Sounds. PHINEAS NEW- 


and the Dixie- 


sessions 
night ses- 


LLOYD 


Renaissance 
Sanbah — ORNETTE COLEMAN 


Zebra lounge—J AMES 


this fall. 
ownership and with new name (Neve: 
San Francisco) with Duke Ellington on 
Sept. 
Earthquake McGoon’s, 
in late September with the Murphy band 
planning a long run; the Cellar, burned 
out in a fire this summer, reopened with 
additional space and the Cellar Jazz 
Quartet under the leadership of pianist 
Bill Weisjahns; Boule Noir, 
Benny Barth Trio opened in late Sep- 
tember, too. . 
booked for a return to San Francisco, 
this time opening March 21 at the Black 
Hawk. He is to follow George Shearing, 
who opens there Feb 
Rumsey’s group at the Black Hawk fea- 
tures Frank Rosolino and Bob Cooper 


with Fantasy for a series of LPs. 
Tjader accompanies her on her first 


— BEN WEBSTER, JIMMY 
ROWLES, RED MITCHELL, FRANK BUT- 
LER, JIMMY WITHERSPOON.  BESSIE 
GRIFFIN and the Gospel Pearls, Sundays only. 
Quartet until 
LEWIS Trio, Nov. 9-28; 
EDDIE CANO group, Nov. 30-Dec. 12; 
SHIRLEY SCOTT, Dec. 14-Jan. 2. 

MOODY group. 


Oct. 31; RAMSEY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
New jazz clubs sprang up wholesale 
Fack’s II reopened under new 


26; Turk Murphy’s new club, 


got under way 


with the 


. Cannonball Adderley is 


21 Howard 


Singer Mary Stallings has signed 
Cal 





Hi-Lo’s did a quick fill-in of Nat Coles 
third week at the Fairmont in Septem. 
ber when Cole left for New York , _. 
Pianist Larry Bukovitch is subbing {o; 
Vince Guaraldi at Outside-at-the-Inside 
in Palo Alto, while Vince is on the roa¢ 
with June Christy . . . The Kewpie Doll 


a Dixie club for the last several Vears 
with the Marty Marsala Band, closed 
and became a restaurant again. Trum. 


peter Marsala, who still is unable t 
play after an operation, had not beep 
leading the band since last spring. Eimie 
Figueroa had taken over for him , ,. 
Meyer Davis flew out a band in Septem. 
ber for two society casuals in Burlin. 
game. 


IN PERSON 


Black Hawk—HOWARD RUMSEY until Oct, 23 
SHORTY ROGERS, Oct. 25-Nov. 6; CAL 
TJADER, Nov. 8-27; EARL BOSTIC, Noy 
29-Dec. 11 


Jazz Workshop—ORNETTE COLE MAN until Oct 
9; JAMES MOODY opens Oct. 25 
Fairmont hotel—ELI A FITZGERALD until Nov 
23; MILLS BROTHERS open Nov. 24 
Hangover—E ARL HINES all-stars until Noy. § 
Coffee Gallery—PONY POINDEXTER/BEV\. 
ERLY KELLY through December 


On-The-Levee—KID ORY indefinitely. Weekend 
only. 
Neve: San Francisco—RED NORVO through De. 


cember. 

Ondine (Sausalito)—-VERNON ALLEY, SHELL) 
ROBBIN indefinitely 

The Tropics—ALLE N SMITH-BREW 
indefinitely. 

2Cs—BOB FERRERA Quartet indefinitely. 


MOORE 








BORN Trio opens Oct. 26 one. Zack’s (Sausalito)\—JIM PURCELL Trio indefin 
Huddle—BETTY BRYANT, piano. Hea Ei = . . Ea} bety. : 7 
Insomniac (Hermosa Beach)—International Jazz Ella Fitzgerald went into the Fair-  , Bank (Oakland) —RICHARD LEWIS Trio 

Quartet. weekends. mont hotel for six weeks Johnny — Blue Note (Oakland) —LEROY PHELPS indefin- 
Jimmy Diamond’s lounge (San Bernardino) — . : 5 “d itely. 

EDGAR HAYES, piano. Mathis opened his show at the Geary Outside-at-the-Inside (Palo Alto) — TOMMY 
<ismet club—AR? = PEW big band, Mon- . -a 6 ; IE ; pay ih eee 
on Sans Te aw Se tent, ee deter in mid-September The CONINE, JOHN MOSHER indefinitely. Ig 

THE GREATEST NAMES IN JAZZ WILL HELP YOU BE A MODERNIST! 


LENNIE TRISTANO: JAZZ LINES. First examples 


of his dazzling piano magic, an absolute must 
for all pianists : , 2.00 
BUD POWELL: The amazing artistry of this great 
Pianist. All solos as recorded. First time avail- 
eble. Vol. | & II $1.50 each 
NEW DIRECTIONS IN JAZZ PIANO—Pasge ofter 
poge of interesting harmonic innovations new 
styles and techniques to give fresh, modern ideas 
to the pianist $1.50 
INNOVATIONS IN FULL CHORD TECHNIQUE— 
This complete book illustrates how Brubeck 


Shearing, Tristano use the full chord technique— 


parallel, block, whole tone, minor $1.50 
THELONIOUS MONK PIANO ORIGINALS — The 
first written examples of this genius’ improvising 
and chord sequences. As recorded........ $1.50 


1500 CHORD PROGRESSIONS: For o better technic 
in AD LIB playing—improvise jazz passages on 
these Progressions. For all musicians $1.50 
CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS. 

—Theory made easy! Learn Popular, 
Chromatic, Deceptive, Substitute and ‘‘Blues’ 
progressions so essential for the modern 
musician. Vol. 1. Vol. It.. $1.50 each 
DAVE BRUBECK’S PIANO WORKS — tronscribed 
from his latest recordings. The first printed ex- 
omples of the Brubeck creative style and impro- 
visotions — Vol. | ond Il.......... $2.00 each 
DAVE BRUBECK: Jazz impressions from his latest 
recordings now available . .....only $1.50 
HOW TO IMPROVISE—Complete contro! of the 
subtle sounds is yours in everything you play from 
Dixieland to Lotin for all instruments $1.50 
SHELLY MANNE DRUM FOLIO: Original drum 
ports as written ond played by Shelly. His spe- 
cial recording free, loaded with new ideas & 
technics. Play and hear the drum ports! $2.50 
SONNY IGOE: Modern DRUM “‘Breaks & Fill-ins.*" 
So essential to the modern drummer $1.50 
DRUMCRAFT—the modern approach for the dance 


Modern 





drummer faking, reading, Latin beat, 
Dixieland correct use of accessories 
commercial drumming, etc. : $1.50 


Postage paid on prepaid orders 





SEND FOR FREE LIST—C. O. D. Service on Two Books or More 
Rush Your Order—oa post card will do 
FOREIGN ORDERS GIVEN IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 


MODERN JAZZ PIZZICATO STRING BASS: Direct 
approach to jazz lines for Blues, Progressions, Im- 
provisation, Speed, etc. Create a perfect Bass 
line. Complete course $3.00 
JAZZ LINES: FOR TRUMPET by Thad Jones, Art 
Farmer, Joe Newman in one big book. Ultra 
modern Jazz improvisations re 
JAZZ PHRASES: FOR TRUMPET by Miles Davis, 
Thad Jones, Art Farmer, Chet Baker, Shorty 
Rogers, etc. From their new records $1.50 
LEARN TO WRITE PROGRESSIVE SOUNDS—New 


sounds through harmony, melady, 12 tone technic 
and rhythm, plus 6 modern jozz works $1.50 
JOHNNY SMITH’ S AID TO TECHNIC—This great 
Guitarist shows how to acquire dexterity, speed 
ond complete control of the fingerboard $1.50 


JOHNNY SMITH GUITAR INTERPRETATIONS — 


Take your pick, but you must know the modern 


guitar sounds. This book shows you how. Vols 
! and tl $1.50 ecah 
CHARLIE CHRISTIAN: HARLEM JAZZ. The only 


riffs and single string choruses by 
Will help you formulate 
..only $1.50 


Ad Lib solos 
this great Jaz z Guitarist 


a style in the jazz idiom -— 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS—A reference book 

with over 1000 chords used in modern music 
musician needs one $1.50 


play the new jazz styling 


Ever 
MODERN JAZZ: How to 


Every phase covered All instruments... .. .50 
A COURSE IN MODERN HARMONY — Begins 
where old fashioned books end basic 
foundation for the study of arranging $1.50 
AD-LIB—Basic instruction in the art of creating 
AD LIB choruses. TAKE-OFFS and improvising. 
Includes ANALYZED AD LIB Choruses on 24 
Standards only $1.50 


EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT READING—How to 


develop absolute pitch, sight singing and ear 
training for all voices and instruments. Dr. Maury 
Deutsch $1.50 


TONY SCOTT WAILS: REAL JAZZ for Clarinet by 
this new sensation A new concept in modern 
jozz for all clorinetists. Vols. | and 11.$1.50 each 
190 JAZZ PHRASES: Direct approach to modern 


Jozz od lib improvisations on all chords... .$1.50 
MILES DAVIS: Cool sounds for trumpet. Unique 
examples of the cool Jazz. Complete.......$2.00 
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RaidM Supply , 


THE NEW TREND IN MODERN ARRANGE. 
MENTS DESIGNED FOR ALL COMBO GROUPS 


23 ORIGINALS BY GERRY MULLIGAN. $2.00 
27 ORIGINALS BY JIMMY GIVFFRE........$2.00 
24 ORIGINALS BY PETE RUGOLO........ $2.00 
20 ORIGINALS BY ARIF MARDIN....... $2.00 
20 ORIGINALS BY CHARLIE MARIANO.. $2.00 
20 ORIGINAL BY TOSHIKO AKIYOSHI $2.00 


21 ORIGINALS BY DIZZY, SHORTY ROGERS, 


PARKER AND OTHER JAZZ GREATS 2.00 
10 ORIGINALS BY MILES DAVIS......... $1.50 
13 ORIGINALS BY SHORTY ROGERS...... $1.50 
STAN GETZ: Tenor Sax Jazz. From his fabulous 
recordings come these greatest of all modern 
improvisations and jazz lines.. .. Only $1.50 


ZOOT SIMS PRESENTS: THE ART OF JAZZ. In- 
cludes the only written examples of his exciting 
improvisations and Ad Lib choruses $1.50 
GREAT TENOR SAX STYLES. STYLINGS: By Ston 
Getz, John Coltrane, Gigi Gryce, Zoot Sims, Al 
Cohn, Sonny Rollins, etc. in one big book. $1.50 
CHARLIE PARKER'S YARDBIRD ORIGINALS — 
Any alto sax man can take off on these originol 
solos and ad-lib exactly as Parker..... $1.50 
LEE KONITZ: JAZZ LINES. Exciting Alto Sax im- 


provisations from his latest recordings. With 
instructions on acquiring the new Jazz $1.50 
SONNY ROLLINS’ FREEDOM SUITE: Great Tenor 


Sax jazz lines, new exciting jazz from his newest 
Riverside recording ........+..ssee0 . . $1.50 
THE SOUNDS OF GERRY MULLIGAN: Ultra modern 
swinging Sax solos from this fabulous stylist’s 
greatest recordings $1.5 
CHAS. PARKER'S BEBOP ‘SOLOS FOR ALTO SAX— 
exciting new sounds: a must for alto men. Jazz 
in the Parker tradition............... $1.25 
KEY TO MODERN DANCE BAND ARRANGING: A 
new book with progressive ideas for small or 
large groups. Styles and ideas........... 

LOU DONALDSON: Fabulous Alto Sax solos direct 
from his new Blue Note records........-. $1.50 





JOHN COLTRANE & GIGI GRYCE: Ultra modern 
Tenor Sax improvisations they recorded... . .$1.50 


105 LONGACRE RD. 
ROCHESTER 21,N.Y. 
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THAT GREAT GRETSCH SOUND 


The perfect match is the blend of talented artistry with the quality construction of GRETSCH Drums. You'll agree with “Philly” 


loe when you try GRETSCH Drums at your dealer today. Write GRETSCH for your FREE thirty-two page Diamond Jubilee Drum 
tatalog. Dept. DD-1020 


Hear hard - driving, imaginative ‘Philly’ Joe Jones play his GRETSCH Drums on his latest Riverside album. 
His outfit, finished in “Sparkle Silver” contains: 22"x 14" bass drum; 13” x 9" and 16" x 16” tomtoms; 14” 


; x 5%” snare; plus exclusive 
retsch Disappearing Drum Spurs; *4826 cymbal floor stands, and other accessories as shown above. 





GRETSCH THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. + 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N.Y. 
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